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Moods Moderne, a series of six instru- 
ment folios, was published at the specific 
request of music educators who expressed 
a keen desire for easy-to-play arrange- 
ments of “live” American music — music 
which would have a special appeal to 
students and would encourage them to 
develop greater concentration and_ skill. 


* * * 


In response to this need, we selected 
eight of America’s all-time popular stand- 
ard songs for inclusion in these collections. 
Domenico Savino, internationally known 
composer, conductor and arranger, through 
his ingenious abilities, deftly arranged these 
songs into brilliant yet easy-to-play instru- 
ment solos, each with modern piano ac- 
companiment. 


* * * 


These folios are available for — 
TRUMPET 
CLARINET 
TROMBONE 
VIOLIN 
CELLO 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 


* * at 


Each folio of Moods Moderne contains— 
DEEP PURPLE 
BLUE MOON 
STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 
DAYBREAK 
SIBONEY 
MANHATTAN SERENADE 
ROSE ROOM 
WHEN I GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 


The value to students for folios of this 
type was quickly recognized by many of 
the nation’s outstanding music educators. 
We feel sure that you, too, will thoroughly 
approve of Moods Moderne ($1.00 each) 
and suggest them for student studies. 
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N THE firm belief that the music 

of the church is one of the most 
important elements in a_ national 
music culture, we return once more 
to views, comments, and evaluations 
of music in American churches. Gen- 
erally speaking, the articles in this 
issue that have to do with religious 
music are frankly critical of the qual- 
ity of much church music and the 
manner in which it is performed. 

Unquestionably, in church is the 
only place many people “make mu- 
sic’ for themselves and with one an- 
other. Congregational and _ choir 
singing is the most extensive medium 
of “live” music in the life of a peo- 
ple whose principal music fare 
comes from radios, phonographs, and 
sound films. It is, therefore, of great- 
est importance to all forces con- 
cerned with the development of 
American music that this singing 
shall achieve its greatest possible 
emotional and _ spiritual ideals 
through music and performance of 
high quality. Our authors leave little 
doubt that there is urgent need for 
improvement in the quality of 
church music and in its performance. 


Y 


Is the contemporary composer do- 
ing great disservice to himself and 
the art of music through his failure 
to direct more of his creative effort 
toward the writing of music for the 
service of worship? What is the rea- 
son for today’s composers’ meager of- 
ferings to the music of the church? 
Why should their apparent attitude 
toward this great segment of musical 
life be so contrary to the course of 
many of their great and distin- 
guished predecessors? Is it the fault 
of the church? Of the composers? 

Do the clergy and their congrega- 
tions have such slight regard for the 
function of music in worship that 
the composers feel that it is a waste 
of their time and talent to write 
church music? On the other hand, 





IN THIS ISSUE. 


have composers reached the point 
where they are no longer interested 
in composing the kind of music 
which choirs and congregations can 
sing (and organists can play) and 
wish to write only for virtuoso per- 
formance? What can and should be 
done? And who should do it? 


¥ 


Our March-April, 1945 issue was 
devoted almost entirely to considera- 
tion of the problem of a constantly 
decreasing supply of young string 
players. It was the prevailing opinion 
of the authors of the articles in that 
issue that this problem has reached 
alarming proportions and that it 
constitutes a real threat to our mu- 
sic development. 

We invited our readers to state 
their views on the causes of and 
cures for a lagging string program 
and thereby opened our “String Sym- 
posium.” The many letters and state- 
ments we have received indicate a 
real awareness of the problem and a 
fair amount of agreement on rea- 
sons and remedies. 

Incompetent teachers, poor teach- 
ing methods, uninteresting litera- 
ture, lack of glamor—all of these 
come in for blame. But there are also 
positive notes of optimism. The four 
articles on strings in this issue are a 
good sampling. 


¥Y 


Pictures of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and other composers of 
the past are plentiful. But judging 
from the many inquiries and re- 
quests which come to our office it is 
difficult to obtain good pictures of 
the men who write today’s music. 

In this issue we present two full- 
page photographs of noted contem- 
porary composers—the first of a series 
which will continue indefinitely. 
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GREAT? 
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CLAP YO” HANDS 


Piano Solo Styled by Cy Walter 75c 
*Symphonic Band 


FASCINATING RHYTHM 


Gotham Classics Piano Solo 50c 

Piano Solo Styled by Gregory Stone 75c 
Piano Duet 75c 

*Symphonic Band 


I GOT RHYTHM 


Piano Solo Variations Styled by 
Gregory Stone 75c 
Piano Duet $1.00 
Two Pianos—Four Hands $2.00 | toe eT 
*Symphonic Band 
Choral Arrangements: TTBB H1214 18c Small ..........$2.50 
Choral Arrangements: 


THE MAN I LOVE SA H4010 15c 


Gotham Classics Piano Solo 50c — ates i 
Piano Solo Styled by Percy Grainger 75c . 
Piano Duet 75c TTB H533_ 16c 
Two Pianos—Four Hands $1.25 Band 
Bb Tenor Saxophone and Piano 60c 
Bass Clef Accordion 50c 
*Symphonic Band 
+Auditorium Series for Orchestra 
Choral Arrangements: 

SSA H3014 16c; SATB H2035 18c 


SOMEONE TO WATCH 
OVER ME 


Gotham Classics Piano Solo 50c 
Choral Arrangement: SSA H3039 1l6c 


*S WONDERFUL 


*Symphonic Band 


Piano Duet 75c¢ 
*Symphonic Band 


Orchestra 


“A” Band $7.50 
“B” Band $6.00 


LIZA 


Gotham Classics Piano 
*Symphonic Band 


*Prices—Symphonic Band, Octavo Size 
“B” Band $2.50 Cond. Score ........... 50c @ 
“C” Band 1.50 Ex. Pts. Ea. . 25c 


* 


RHAPSODY 


Gotham Classics Piano Solo 50c 
Piano Solo, original version $2.00 
Piano Solo, modified version by Wasserman $2.00 


Symphonic Orchestra 

Including Strings (8-8-6-8-8) $10.00 
Piano Conductor Part $2.00 

Ex. String Pts. 40c Ex. Wind Pts 35c 
Full Score (Miniature) $2.00 


“A” Band $12.50 
“B” Band 9.50 
“C” Band 6.50 


Violin and Piano $1.50 
Clarinet and Piano $1.50 
Trumpet (or Cornet) and Piano $1.50 


AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 
Piano Solo $2.00 

Two Piano—Four Hands $6.00 
Transcribed by Gregory Stone 


BE EERBEEEBEEEEEEEEEERPEEEEEEEEEEEEREEEEERREEEEEELEBEE 


Piano Duet $2.00 


GERSHWIN 


The magic music of George Gershwin is available in many different 


Gotham Classics Piano Solo 50c 
STRIKE UP THE BAND 
Gotham Classics Piano Solo 50c 
Quickstep Band $1.00 

tAuditorium Series for Orchestra 


Selection from ‘Strike Up The Band” 
Transcribed by F. Campbell-Watson 


“Strike Up The Band” Overture 
Transcribed by F. Campbell-Watson 


Ex. Pts. Ea. 35c Cond. Score 75c 


Piano Solo Styled by Cy Walter 75c 


Symphonic Band Quarto Size 
Transcribed by Ferde Grote 


CUBAN OVERTURE 


Two Pianos—Four Hands $4.00 
Transcribed by Gregory Stone 


GRAND! 
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arrangements. Here are some of the highlights for your programs. 


POPULAR WORKS 


EMBRACEABLE YOU 

Gotham Classics Piano Solo 50c 

Piano Solo Styled by Cy Walter 75c 

Piano Duet 75c 

Bb Tenor Saxophone and Piano 60c. 

*Symphonic Band 

tAuditorium Series for Orchestra 

Choral Arrangements: 
SSA H3046 l6c TTBB H1210 18c 

SATB H2032 1l6c 


OH LADY BE GOOD 

Gotham Classics Piano Solo 50c 
*Symphonic Band 

Choral Arrangement: SSA H3042 l6c 


SOMEBODY LOVES ME 
Gotham Classics Piano Solo 50c 
*Symphonic Band 

Choral Arrangement: SSA H3038 1l6c 


SONG OF THE FLAME 


Gotham Classics Piano Solo 50c 

*Symphonic Band 

fTAuditorium Series for Orchestra 

Choral Arrangements: 
TTBB H1208 18c 


SWANEE 

*Symphonic Band 

Choral Arrangements: 
TTBB H1202 18c 


Pa. Cond. 50c 
Ex. Pts. Ea......30c 


TTBB H1162 20c 
TTBB H1185 16c 

SAB H603_ 1l6c 
SATB H2014 16c 


‘C” Band $4.50 
SATB H2024 18c 


Solo 50c 


SATB H2024 18c 


*Prices—Auditorium Series for Orchestra 

ge ee Piano. Cond........ 40c 

ET” RIIOERS,serscicopsicnn EN a: ee | 
Ens. Piano...........30c 


GRAND WORKS 


IN BLUE 


Piano Duet $3.00 
Two Pianos—Four Hands $3.00 
Violin and Piano $3.00 


“Theme” Bass Clef Accordion 60c 


Symphonic Band Octavo Size 
Transcribed by F. Campbell-Watson 
Full Score $7.50 “B” Band $3.50 Cond: Score.....75c¢ 
Cond. Score 3.00 “C” Band = 2.50 Ex. Pts. Ea. 30c 

Ex. Pts. Ea. 75c 


ANDANTE & FINALE from RHAPSODY IN BLUE 


Eb Alto Saxophone and Piano $1.50 
Organ (Hammond or Pipe) and Piano $3.00 
String Ensemble, Violin Cello and Piano $2.00 


PRELUDES 


Two Piano—Four Hands $2.00 
Transcribed by Gregory Stone 
Violin and Piano $1.50 

Transcribed by Jascha Heitetz 


CONCERTO IN F Two Piano—Four Hands $5.00 
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BURROWS 
HARRIS 


iz 
A UNG AMERICA AHEARN 


‘@) 
: - the PIANO 


: ncuron A\ YOUNG AMERICA | 
at the VIOLIN \ 
ree PA 


Ernest E: Harris 


Raymond Bustowe 








YOUNG AMERICA at the PIANO 


and 
YOUNG AMERICA at the VIOLIN 


A new Series of indtruction books 


That will make music study a happy 


PIANO BOOKS part of every child’s normal living 


by 

Raymond THE BEST IN MUSICAL CULTURE 

— scailiat Compositions by the masters, including Beethoven, Brahms, 
nai Gluck, Haydn, Heller, Mozart, Schubert, Tchaikovsky, and 
AHEARN many others. .. . Folk songs from fourteen different lands. 
— BOOKS PLEASURABLE APPROACH PLUS SOLID ACHIEVEMENT 

a one Study and recital pieces that children like to play. Ilustra- 
HARRIS, Ed. D. tions that stimulate a desire for music study. . . . Providing, 
Raymond as a pioneer feature, an optional plan of parallel repertoire 
BURROWS ? : eons 

is by which, wherever feasible, the young pianist and the 
Elia: BMicson young violinist may practice and play together or with 
AHEARN small groups. 


VUNG MAE és tee SOUND TECHNICAL ADVANCEMENT 


PIANO ‘Book 1) Tic Both the piano and the violin editions provide, in progressive 
YOUNG AMERICA ai the form, the basic instructional material needed in any course 
VIOLIN (Book 1) 75¢ leading to an independent mastery of each instrument. 


bi CA irchard on (0. 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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CARL FISCHER'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


FOR THE NEW SEASON OF SONG 





WORKS BY THE NOTED CHORAL COMPOSER 


CARL F. MUELLER 





S.A.T.B. 
Lord God, We Worship Thee. Organ or Piano ace... oS 
O Moon Shine Forth. (Christmas Carol) Organ or Piano ace............. i. ae 
The Freeborn Speak. (SATB Divided) A Capen... 16 
We All Believe in One True God. (SATB Divided) A Cap... £16 


In Preparation: 


The Day of Resurrection. Easter Anthem (Melody from the Wirtemberg 
Gesangbuch, 1784). For combined junior (S.A.) or senior (S.A.T.B.) choirs 


with organ or piano acc. 





To Thee, the Lord of All. A Cap. four-part chorus, mixed voices. 


DELIGHTFUL ARRANGEMENT FOR WOMEN'S VOICES WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT, BY 


i UG K ROSS AFTER THE ARRANGEMENTS OF LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


Highland Harry. Scottish Folk Tune. S.S.A. ” 
In Vain To His Desert. Scottish Folk Tune. S.S.A. Optional Duet 16 
Sweet Power of Song. Irish Folk Tune. SSAA. AB 


THE CARL FISCHER 


C A 2 0 L q 0 0 K Arranged and Edited by Edward S. Breck 


34 favorite Christmas carols and hymns, suitable for chorus or solo voice. 
It includes Silent Night, Holy Night; While Shepherds Watched; It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear; Joy to the World; The First Nowell; Hark! The 
Herald Angels Sing; God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen; and others which 








CARL FISCHER 


«yp CAROL BOOK 


make this one of the finest Christmas collections ever published. Price: .20 








CARL FISCHER, INC. Keven. 


Boston Chicago Dallas * Los Angeles 
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The Eternal Triangle 


REV. EDWARD N. WEST 





Canon West of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine surveys 


the viewpoints of organist, rector, and congregation mem- 


ber as they look upon one another in church music. 





NE of the principal difficulties 
with religion is that sooner or 
later you almost inevitably have to 
associate with either clergymen or 
organists. On the other hand both 
parsons and musicians must, sooner 
or later, face the fact that there is 
such a thing as a congregation—a 
congregation which, Lord love ’em 
(or it), will trust experts in every 
field except theology and music. This 
is to some degree understandable 
when one realizes that truly religious 
music and genuine worship became 
the battleground of individualist 
opinion from about 1600 to 1g00. 
When one considers the sad spiritual 
state of Anglo-Saxons in the eigh- 
teenth century it is small wonder 
that as late as 1850 a hymn popular 
among evangelical Christians con- 
tained this verse: 
Ah, lovely appearance of death, 
What sight upon earth is so fair? 
Not all the gay pageants on earth 
Can with a dead body compare. 
With solemn delight I survey 
The corpse when the spirit is fled, 
In love with the beautiful clay, 
And longing to be in its stead. 
The period from 1800 to 1840 was 
perhaps the darkest period in church 
music. At Trinity Church, Jackson’s 
Te Deum was sung every Sunday for 
twenty years. Probably few of us 
have heard of it, but Bernard Shaw 
says somewhere: “I am an atheist, 
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having listened to Jackscn’s Te 
Deum every Sunday of my boyhood.” 
In 1861 Monk edited “Hymns An- 
cient and Modern.” Dykes, Stainer, 
and Barnby were remresentative com- 
posers of that period. Canon Doug- 
las says of them: “They adopted the 
methods of secular part-song, and ob- 
tained its effects less by a strong con- 
gregational melody than by elabo- 
rate and luscious sounding har- 
monies for the choir. It tended to 
make of the hymn a pretty thing to 
be heard, not a vital expression ol 
religious faith to be uttered.” ! 

We are now at a period of con- 
siderable catholicity in taste—that is 
among the people who know. Bach, 
Palestrina, Vaughan Williams, Men- 
delssohn, and St. Gregory are all 
considered part of the great musical 
heritage of all religious peoples. But 
fascinating as all this may be, it con- 
tains the seed of a boring essay on 
“Sweetness and Light.” I am much 
more fascinated by the differences 
which exist between the clergy, the 
organists, and their congregations. I 
have lived too long with the great 
Bishop of New York not to know 
something of the joys of a first-rate 
fight on any matter of principle. 
This business of not indulging in 
The 


‘From an article by 


Chronicle. 


Burgess in 





personalities has provided me with 
some of the dullest evenings of my 
life. Having given up the exercise of 
Christian charity for “the duration,” 
it is with redoubled pleasure that | 


address you. 

I shall try to present three distinct 
points of view—each an utterly one- 
sided expression. | am acting as 
though three men were writing notes 
for their autobiographies; first, the 
Rector, who would have a chapter 
entitled “Organists I have organ 
ized”; second, the Organist, with a 
chapter entitled “Rectors I 
wrecked”; and third, the Layman, 
with his chapter entitled “Curates | 
have cured.” 

These mine 
compiled as the result of ten years’ 
morbid investigation of the mutual 
complaints of this eternal triangle. 


have 


notes of have been 


Any similarity to persons now liv 
ing is of course purely intentional. 


“Organists I Have Organized” 


(The Rector) 


My organist is more difficult than 
any other in the American Church. 
He is never satisfied, the organ isn't 
adequate, we always need new mu- 
sic, there isn’t ever time enough to 
prepare any piece I want. He never 
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BVC PRESENTS 


Selected Woden Material 
For School Cands and Glee Cubes 


THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR BAND 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION OUR WALTZ 
Full Band $5.00 Full Band $3.50 Full Band $3.50 
Symphonic Band $7.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $5.00 


CURRENTLY POPULAR AND STANDARD BAND NUMBERS 


THE MORE | SEE YOU | WISH | KNEW I'M MAKING BELIEVE 
AND THE ANGELS SING NO LOVE, NO NOTHIN’ 
| HAD THE CRAZIEST DREAM SERENADE IN BLUE 
IT'S A SIN TO TELL A LIE WE MUST BE VIGILANT 
I'VE GOT A GAL IN KALAMAZOO WINTER WONDERLAND 
MY HEART TELLS ME YOU'LL NEVER KNOW 


75c each, including Conductor's Score 


COUNT BASIE SWING SERIES FOR BAND 


Quick-step arrangements of Count Basie originals .. . suitable for small or large bands. 
BASIE BOOGIE ROCKABYE BASIE 
EVERY TUB SENT FOR YOU YESTERDAY 
JUMPIN’ AT THE WOODSIDE SHORTY GEORGE 
RED BANK BOOGIE SWINGIN’ THE BLUES 
Arranged by DICK JACOBS 75¢ each, including Conductor's Score 


Now Avatlable! 


New and unusual Quick-step Marches 


THE U.S. COAST GUARD MARCH 
Composed and Arranged by CORWIN H. TAYLOR, Chief Musician, USCGR 


A TOAST TO VICTORY 
Composed by ADAM CARROLL and Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


THE BYVC SERIES OF MODERN MARCHES FROM THE MASTERS 
VICTORY MARCH 


Based on themes from Beethoven's ‘Symphony No. 5 in C Minor." Arranged by DICK JACOBS 
MARCH OF THE FLOWERS 
Based on Tchaikovsky's ‘Waltz of the Flowers.” Arranged by DICK JACOBS 
MILITARY POLONAISE MARCH 
Based on Chopin's “Polonaise Militaire Arranged by DICK JACOBS 


75c each, including Conductor's Score 


CHORAL SERIES «115 each) 


AND THE ANGELS SING S.S.A. - - - T.1.B.B. OUR WALTZ (20c) S.S.A. S.A.T.B. 
DEAR OLD PAL OF MINE S.S.A. S.A.1.B. 1.1.B.B. ROMANCE $.S.A. S.A.T.B. 
HE'S MY UNCLE S.S.A. $.A.T.B. 1.1.B.B. SERENADE IN BLUE S.S.A. $.A.T.B. 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS (20c) S.S.A. S.A.T.B. T.1.B.B. THE MORE I SEE YOU $.S.A. S.A.T.B. 
| HAD THE CRAZIEST DREAM $.S.A. S.A.T.B. 1.1.B.B. WE MUST BE VIGILANT S.S.A. S.A.T.B. 
I'VE GOT A GAL IN WHEN A GYPSY MAKES HIS 

KALAMAZOO $.S.A. S.A.1.B. T.T.B.B. VIOLIN CRY $.S.A. S.A.T.B. 
LITTLE SIR ECHO S.S.A. S.A.7.B. 1.T.B.B. WINGED VICTORY S.S.A. S.A.T.B. 
MY HEART TELLS ME S.S.A. S.A.T.B. T.1.B.B. WINTER WONDERLAND $.S.A. - - - 
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Creatively Speaking, the American 
Composer Does Not Go to Church 


CARL F. MUELLER 





Mr. Mueller, a widely-known church musician, composer, 


and teacher, takes stock of the creative contributions of 


the contemporary American composer to church literature. 





OT down, if you will, your choice 
Jor ten top-ranking American com- 
posers. Now examine the service mu- 
sic lists of the ten foremost American 
choirmasters. Or, you might even ex- 
tend this second list to twenty or 
thirty or even fifty or a hundred 
and still find none of the names that 
are on your list! 

Something’s wrong here, you say, 
and perhaps you immediately con- 
demn the American choirmaster. For 
surely he must know that the Amer- 
ican composer is and always has 
been clamoring for performanace. 
He wants to be heard; feels he has 
a right to be heard; should be heard. 
The American choirmaster, proba- 
bly more than any other public 
purveyor of music, is continually 
preparing music for public perform- 
ance. Should he not, you wonder, 
further the cause of American music 
and assist his creative countrymen 
by using their works in his service 
lists? 

Stop! Don’t follow this line of 
reasoning any further; you’re bark- 
ing up the wrong tree. The Ameri- 
can choirmaster is not at fault, and 
I say this with the authority of one 
who might possibly be included in 
the list of one hundred referred to 
above. For, to put it bluntly, the 
American composer does not go to 
church, creatively speaking! 

I do not know how much of a 
bombshell such a statement may 
prove to be. Neither am I rash 
enough to mention here the names 
I would include in a list of ten top- 
flight American composers and then 
proceed to show that, despite their 
symphonies, string quartets and 
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quintets, solo concertos, and so on, 
they have not contributed as much 
as one single, solitary item for prac- 
tical church service use. 

What of it, you shrug. First rank 
composers just can’t be bothered; 
they are not interested in composing 
music for church services. But his- 
tory seems to disprove these asser- 
tions. Take the case of one Johann 
Sebastian Bach, whose name is not 
uncommon on American church ser- 
vice lists, and who is anything but 
a stranger on concert and recital 
(secular) programs. One will quickly 
add the names of the other two B’s, 
Beethoven and Brahms, as lumi- 
naries in both fields. Several M’s, 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, for ex- 
ample, must not be overlooked, and 
no one can deny that the name of 
Handel is rather well known in 
both camps, too! 

The English composers Purcell 
and Elgar and a host of Victorian 
writers, as well as the contemorary 


Gustave Holst and Vaughan Wil- 
liams, have made genuine and last- 
ing contributions to the music of the 
church. 

At this point I should like to 
emphasize the fact that, without ex- 
ception, every one of the composers 
mentioned has made a “practical” 
contribution. That is to say, neither 
an augmented symphony orchestra, 
nor a four-manual organ of seventy- 
five stops, nor a chorus of 150 voices 
is needed to give these works ade- 
quate performance. Even a_ choir- 
master with but modest organ and 
choral resources can do them justice! 

It is of more than passing interest 
to recall that the great Russian com- 
posers, from Bortniansky down to 
our own day, have written music 
for the church. Rachmaninoff may 
be the last of a glorious line that 
includes such names as Arensky, 
Balakireff, Ivanoff, ‘Tschaikowsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Gretchanin- 
off. 

Now why did not these master 
composers think it beneath their 
dignity to divert some of the prod- 
ucts of their talents back to the 
mother of all the arts, the church? 
There are no doubt several reasons, 
one of them being the fact that 
Russian composers were always rea- 
sonably sure of a good rendition of 
their works, because Russian choirs 
are generally good choirs. Some of us 
are foolish enough to believe that 
they are good choirs because they 
are always a cappella choirs. For 
centuries the Russians have prac- 
ticed this highest form of choral art 
and have built a choral tradition 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 





America's favorite sacred and semi-sacred chorals selected from the libraries of Robbins 
Music Corporation, Leo Feist, Inc., and Miller Music Corporation. Scored for school and 


college singing groups by Hugo Frey, acknowledged master of choral arranging. 


FOUR PART — S.A.T.B. 


Bless You! 

Enough To Know 
____God Is Ever Beside Me 
____God Of Battles 

God Painted A Picture 
____Life’s Glorious Day 
Lord’s Prayer, The 
___My Dearest Prayer 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Star Of The East 




















FOUR PART — T.T.B.B. 
____Enough To Know 
____God Is Ever Beside Me 
____God Of Battles 
____God Painted A Picture 
Life’s Glorious Day 
____My Dearest Prayer 
____Star Of The East 





FOUR PART — S.S.A.A. 
____Enough To Know 
____God Of Battles 
____Life’s Glorious Day 
____My Dearest Prayer 





THREE PART — S.S.A. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Of Battles 
____God Painted A Picture 
____Life’s Glorious Day 
____My Dearest Prayer 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Star Of The East 


THREE PART — S.A.B. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Of Battles 
_____God Painted A Picture 
Life’s Glorious Day 
____My Dearest Prayer 
Our Christ Has Risen 


TWO PART — S.A. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
____God Of Battles 

God Painted A Picture 
____Life’s Glorious Day 
____My Dearest Prayer 
Our Christ Has Risen 
____Star Of The East 












































TWENTY CENTS A COPY — AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT. 


Complete catalog of our choral library and new choral thematic on request. 


152 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Sales Distributor for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, LEO FEIST, INC., MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION. 
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Music—Sacred or Secular? 


J. HENRY FRANCIS 


S there a definite quality in some 

music that makes it sacred in the 
sense that it is especially adapted to 
church and other religious usage? 
And in what special way (or ways) 
does such music differ from that 
which is good, but which is suitable 
for secular purposes only? 

I am putting the questions in this 
manner because, as you know, there 
are some people who express the 
belief that ‘all music is sacred,” and 
attribute to it the power to raise or 
soothe our spirits by its good influ- 
ence. I am afraid that they lose sight 
of the fact that this same power 
working in the opposite direction 
can become just as potent an influ- 
ence for evil. 1 submit that there is 
much so-called music that falls very 
far short of fulfilling the purpose for 
which it is (presumably) used in our 
church and religious ceremonies. 
There is music which works power- 
fully against all holy thoughts and 
aspirations and develops a most un- 
holy state of mind. Indeed we use 
music to incite men to do things 
which, under quieter conditions, 
they would not think of attempting. 
Shall we class this, then, as sacred 
music? And if so—sacred to what? 

I am speaking of music itself, en- 
tirely separate and distinct from any 
word settings. 

However, we have another ever- 
present anomaly, and one that in- 
vites serious consideration. We find 
that most people are too prone to 
decide that the subject of the text 
governs the matter of whether the 
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number is sacred or secular. Maybe 
it does. We must admit that there 1s 
more than a little weight to their 
claim when we think of the use that 
is made of Handel’s Largo (from 
Xerxes”), A song originally written 
as a sentimental, mundane love bal- 
lade, this composition is now accept- 
ed as a beautiful and soul-moving 
church number. 

From the results of a recent sur- 
vey, it would seem to be the opinion 
of those who were interested enough 
to respond to the questionnaire, that 
“association,” both of text and of 
origin, has a great deal to do with 
what most people think is, or can 
be “good church music.” Can you 
imagine, however, any kind of 
churchly feelings being engendered 
by listening to Ravel’s “Bolero,” or 
Chaminade’s “Scarf Dance,” or the 
“Marche Militaire” by Schubert, no 
matter what beautiful word pictures 
might be wedded to them? The 
humble, penitent, and obedient per- 
son, approaching the holy altar 
for personal communion with his 
Maker, would scarcely find any of 





music 
Kan- 


awha County, West Virginia, and is 


Dr. Francis is director of 


education in the schools of 
also active in church music affairs 


in Charleston, where he has had 
much to do with the development 
of a Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. In this article 
he tackles a complex and debatable 


subject. 





these melodies soothing or inspiring. 
Or would he? It may be purely a 
matter of personal opinion; a ques- 
tion to be answered by each individ- 
ual, according to his light. And, 
there is “the rub,” perhaps. You 
may say that this is not a good sim- 
ile; that it is a far-fetched attempt 
at illustration. I should like to agree 
with you, but only if you want to 
work it out by exact comparison, 
and for the sake of argument. At 
the same time, the types I have 
used by way of illustration are not 
by any means exaggerated or 
without parallel. I feel sure that 
those of you who have been active 
in church work, and have “listened 
in” on some services of the more or 
less evangelical nature will agree 
with me. 

Analyzing the situation a step or 
two further, we stumble upon an- 
other, and perhaps more important 
phase, with food for discussion. In 
the words of the one-time popular 
song, “It is not what is said, but 
how you say it” that makes the dif- 
ference. I have heard “Yankee 
Doodle” rendered as a postlude to a 
church service, and played in fugal 
form, with such majestic grandeur, 
and expressing so much genuine fer- 
vor that it called forth spontaneous 
applause. 

One of our foremost exponents of 
poetry claims, I understand, that it 
is not “fair” to set words to music. 
“When I hear a piece of music,” 
he says, “I form a mental picture to 
fit in with what I hear; and it is 

(Continued on page 52) 
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le inc. offers the 
Leidzen Ensemble Series 


by 
Erik Leidzen 


A series of Ensembles for various combinations of instruments 
with either Band or Piano Accompaniment. 


The Solo Ensemble parts are interchangeable and usable with 
either accompaniment. 


FOUR HERALDS, THE (4 Trumpets with Band)... ¢ Full $2.50 Sym. $3.50 
4 Trumpets with Piano pagnmigeltemn $! 25 
FOUR LEAF CLOVER (4 Sax or 4 Trombones with Band) on Full $3.00 Sym. $4.00 
4 Sax or 4 Trombones with Piano Accompaniment $1.75 
FOURSOME, THE (NEW) (4 Sax or 4 Brass with Band)......... Full $3.00 Sym. $4.00 
4 Sax or 4 Brass with Piano Accompaniment $1 50 
TRUMPETERS, THE (4 Trumpets with Band)... , Full $1.50 Sym. $2.50 
4 Trumpets with Piano Accompaniment $l 00 
* * * * * 


— OTHER OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ——— 


BAND HIGHLIGHTS Full 








Sym. 
SERENADE MODERNE (Trumpet with Band) , Senta Hurrell $2.00 $3.00 
MARCH OF THE FREE PEOPLES : .......Darey 2.00 3.00 
BYE BYE BLUES... .... Hamm-Bennett 1.50 2.50 
HEROIC OVERTURE . Beek Pane vccscsvsss Taylor-Roberts 4.00 5.75 
ONCE UPON A TIME Overture) Pee: ....Arr. Leidzen 4.00 5.75 
SNOW WHITE OVERTURE... Weert sere cocceevevsvssseveesvses----Churchill-Leidzen 2.50 3.50 
UNITED STATES ARMY MARCH ........ tence ees Meee Jed onssiidads safe a 1.00 1.50 
EV'RY TIME (I Fall Inj Love)... ; poe eS Le 1.00 
I 8 ats leaps aise nsaehas aR cca rote ee Hurrell 1.00 
I'M BEGINNING TO SEE THE LIGHT sittin dwiele Cee eaticps ales eas tbeccash vie fans 1.00 
I'M CONFESSIN' (That | Love You)............ fae trannies Arr. Bennett 1.00 

FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
OCTAVO 

WHAT CHILD IS THIS? (S.S-A.).0 cece Fisher .15 CHRISTMAS FANTASY... Are. Clifford Lillya 
YULETIDE REVERIE (S.S.A.).. scssssceePalmer-Weiner .18 A Christmas Fantasy for Band containing ten familiar Carols. 
YULETIDE REVERIE (S.A.T.B.)..........00........Palmer-Weiner .18 Very well arranged and harmonized. 
YULETIDE REVERIE (T.T.B.B.)...................Palmer-Weiner .18 Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 








BOURNE... 
ye 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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HE modern pipe organ and its 
repertory make a strange dichot- 


omy. The instrument itself is the 
most elaborate, the most ingenious 
the most complex, and the most 
expensive of all instruments. Also 
one of the most common. Hamlets 
that never saw a bassoon or a French 
horn or an Australian marimba or 
even a concert grand pianoforte will 
occasionally house a quite decent 
ene. City people give them away like 
drinking fountains and altars and 
stained-glass windows. And yet, in 
two centuries scarcely twenty pieces 
have been written for the organ that 
could be called first-class music. The 
learning, the taste, the engineering 
knowledge and the skilled handicraft 
that go into the manufacture of even 
a reasonably satisfactory instrument 
are enormous. Nevertheless, not one 
major composer, since Sebastian 
Bach died in 1750, has written for 
the organ with any notable freedom 
of authority. And very few have writ- 
ten for it at all. 

Cesar Franck, perhaps, did the 
best, though none of his half-dozen 
best organ pieces is as commanding 
a work as any of his half dozen best 
chamber or orchestral works. Also, 
Franck’s position as a major com- 
poser in any medium is doubtful. 
The organ got much of their best 
work out of Frescobaldi and Couper- 
in and Handel and Bach, not to 
mention a hundred other composers 
of the Baroque age. Since that time 
it is chiefly the second-rate that have 
written for it. Mozart, though a 
~ Reprinted from the New York Herald- 
Tribune of August 5, 1945, by permission 
of Mr. Thomson and The Tribune. 
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The Organ 


VIRGIL THOMSON 





Mr. Thomson examines the history of the organ and its 


music and, as is always the case in his articles, provides 


first-rate stimulus for thinking about important music issues. 





skilltul organist himself, never wrote 
a solo piece for the instrument 
(though Grove’s Dictionary of Mu- 
sic and Musicians lists seventeen so- 
natas for organ, “usually with violin 
and bass, intended to be used as 
graduales” in the church service). 
Mendelssohn wrote six solo sonatas 
for it that are sound music, if more 
than a little stuffy. Brahms wrote 
eleven chorale-preludes, his last opus 
number of which two are genuinely 
inspired, though neither of these is 
particularly well conceived for the 
instrument. And there are twelve 
organ pieces by Franck that are rea- 
sonably respectable as music. The 
rest of the post-Baroque repertory 
has been written by the Gounods, 
the Saint-Saenses, the Regers, the 
Viernes, the Widors and their like— 
at its best, second-rate stuff by sec- 
ond-rate composers. Among the mod- 
ern masters, only Schoenberg, and 
that just once, has produced a work 
of any grandeur—for the organ. 


Hour of Glory 


The cause of this neglect lies, | 
think, in the nature of the instru- 
ment itself, which has nowadays 
little but a glorious moment of his- 
tory to offer. For the organ, like 
many another instrument of ancient 
lineage, did have its hour of glory. 
This hour, which lasted a good cen- 
tury and a half, say from roughly 
the year 1600 to quite precisely 1750, 
covers the whole of that period com- 
monly known to the fine arts as the 
Baroque. And though in the visual 
techniques the high Baroque style is 
associated chiefly with the Counter- 


Retormation of the Catholic Church, 
the musical Baroque penetrated both 
in Germany and in England, to the 
heart of Protestantism itself. 

That was the age that created the 
fugue, the aria, the free fantasia, the 
opera, the oratorio. It invented the 
violin, too, and carried to an apogee 
of musical refinement the keyed in- 
struments, notably the organ and the 
harpsichord. It was the age of ora- 
tory in music, of the grandiose, the 
impersonal, the abstract. When it 
gave way in the middle of the eight- 
centh century to the beginnings of 
a more personalized romanticism, 
certain of its favorite media ceased 
to have effective power. The oratorio, 
for instance, has never recovered 
from that change in taste; nor have 
the fugue and its running mate, the 
free fantasia, ever since had quite 
the authority they enjoyed before. 
Ihe opera survived by going in for 
personal sentiment in ‘the arias and 
by giving up all that was merely 
grandiose in the set-pieces. The 
violin also, played with the new 
lourte bow (an invention of the 
1770's), took on an appropriate sen- 
sitivity of expression. But the harpsi- 
chord fell wholly out of use, a new 
keyed instrument, the fortepiano, 
offering possibilities of voluntary ac- 
cent and of crescendo that were far 
more attractive to the Romantic 
mind than the equalized articulation 
and terraced dynamics of its pred- 
ecessor. 

The organ survived the Romantic 
revolution, but it lost its primacy 
among musical instruments. It re- 
(and remains still) firmly 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Plan now to include this traditional 
poem in your seasonal programs, 
in a fascinating new musical 
version conceived for 
the pleasure of both 
singers and 
audiences 


LO 


‘Twas The Night Before Christmas 


poem by 


CLEMENT MOORE 


musical setting by 


ALLIENE BRANDON WEBB 


choral arrangements by 


WILLIAM STICKLES 
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Two Problems in the Field 
of Catholic Church Music 


FRANCIS L. ZAVAGLIA 





Mr. Zavaglia is organist and choirmaster of the Church of 


St. Philip Neri, New York City, and director of music for 


the National Broadcasting Company Catholic Hour program. 





HERE are two important phas- 
es of church music that have 
either been overlooked or misunder- 
stood by the church musician and 
the clergy. The blame for much of 
the confusion which exists in the 
church-public mind regarding the 
poor performance and selection of 
church music for Divine worship 
lies with the church musician and 
the interference of the well meaning, 
but many times uninformed, rector. 
Certainly the encyclical of Pope 
Pius X (November, 1903) concern- 
ing music must mean something to 
the church musician —and should 
mean more to the pastor — if there 
is any sincerity in their work. 

It will be clear, therefore, that I 
write not as a liturgical crank, but 
as a musician, an explorer, a person 
who is willing to stop living in the 
sixteenth century. I deplore the uni- 
formity of treatment, the regimenta- 
tion to which church music is sub- 
jected with the result that people 
find the church’s official music very 
wearisome to listen to, and clergy are 
relctant to have time and money 
spent on its performance. 

With such handicaps, what chance 
has the lyrical beauty, the dramatic 
force, of this or that part of the serv- 
ice of ever reaching the hearts of 
men (through the sense of sound) 
when clergy and choirmaster are 
indifferent? 

How many churches can boast of 
a music program that is entertaining 
but still in conformity with the legis- 
lation of the Holy Father? There is 
nothing left to chance in this famous 
encyclical; everything is clearly and 
definitely stated as to what we 
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should do. Certainly this should not 
be hard to understand, but I find 
the church-musician and even the 
clergy lukewarm to the rulings of 
the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X. 

But the bigger problem, as I see it, 
is not what to do (although there 
are many choirs who still do not 
know that there is specific and well- 
defined legislation concerning the 
music of the Catholic church) but 
rather how to sing religious music in 
church. 

We often forget that, though 
church music may be _prayer-song 
(or better yet, song-prayer), it is in 
the senses of its hearers first as 
“sound” and not as prayer, and the 
near-sensuous element (even though 
the purists do not agree), however 
much spiritualized in performance, 
remains, Otherwise, the music would 
be dead. True, it is the quality of 
purely sensuous appeal and of mere 
vain display that the church has ever 
dreaded to find in her religious mu- 
sic. Now the appeal of music may be 
to the senses alone—which is, of 
course, the case when it is music 
without mind, whose only object is 
to divert and titillate. On the other 
hand, it may pass through senses to 
awaken that “deeper, more search- 
ing activity of the mind” that Ber- 


nard Kelly refers to in Passage 
through Beauty. 
Interpretation 


A monotonous style of singing has 
in many places obscured the beauties 
of liturgical music by drawing at- 
tention to the woefully neglected 
question of its interpretation. Origi- 





nality, interpretive ideas, are lacking 
in our choir music today. We cling 
timidly to the traditional. We forget 
that church music is real; and music, 
of all the arts, is the least patient 
of regimentation. 

One thing should be clear, how- 
ever: the artistic success of the inter- 
pretive ideas of your church music 
depends on the degree of sensibility 
with which the Latin text is studied 
and sung. 

Ignorance of the Latin should 
never be an excuse to ignore the 
text, since parallel English trans- 
lations are now accessible to all in 
various service books. A word of 
warning—we should not feel bound 
to adopt any one style of singing 
(Italian school, French school, etc.), 
but let us not scruple to adopt 
the Italian method of pronouncing 
Latin, for it is by far the most 
musical. 

It therefore follows that the true 
interpretation of music of divine 
worship requires both literary and 
musical perception and can take 
“wings of prayer” only if based upon 
a sound technical foundation. There 
are too many well-intentioned peo- 
ple nowadays who, having attended 
a summer school or two and a lec- 
ture here and there, feel equipped to 
teach when they are without any real 
knowledge and love of the Liturgy, 
but possess only an unlimited con- 
fidence in themselves. 

True, in their hands music _ be- 
comes a science, but it ceases to be 
an art. It is too bad that many 
choirs fall into the hands of these 
“mechanics.” It may be stated that 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HERE’S A BRAND-NEW P-A TEACHING AID 





Here are all the important scales, presented in a brand new 
way that will save you much time and energy and bring you 
better musical results. The new Pan-American wall chart, 
“Principal Major Scales,” will be a valuable helper in your 
rehearsal room, for you can use it with ALL your students. 
You can depend on players who know their scales, keys and 
chord structures. 

Designed for players of all instruments, can be used for 
individual lessons or groups; teaches key signatures; shows 
tonic chords for all keys; starting notes for all relative 


Famous P-A Teaching Aids Still Available 


IT WILL DO THESE 
"3 THINGS FOR YOU 


1—Shorten your hours. 
2—Make your work easier. 


3—Improve your students’ playing. 


Printed in 2 colors on heavy paper, 
large enough for clear visibility from 
any rehearsal room corner, tinned 


top and bottom. Your first copy is 


minor scales, positions of half-steps. 
There is a definite need for one of these charts in every 
rehearsal room. Order yours now! One free, extras 25c each. 


TUNE-UP FANFARE WALL CHART 
Introduced early in 1945, bandmasters and music educators 
are using it for all types of ensemble playing—for tuning 
and warming up, for introducing specialties at concerts, 
for bolstering the team and leading the cheering section 
at athletic events. Size 20" x 28",two colors, heavy stock, 
tinned—25c per chart. 








AND HERE’S SOMETHING 


3 


The P-A Aptitude Test is the most com- 
plete, reliable and easy to use method of 
measuring musical ability. Test booklet 
and 2 grading masks, $0c. Students’ test 
cards are priced at 100 for 50c. Acomplete 
outfit of booklet, 2 grading masks and 500 
test cards, $2.25. 


Wall fingering charts (6) large enough for 
visibility from players’ chairs. Worth much 
more in any rehearsal room than 25c each. 


Instrument family charts (3) illustrate band 
and orchestra instruments; seating, march- 
ing formations. 25c each chart, 7 5c per set. 


Musical Instruments clip sheet, size 27” x 
40", 10c each, $1.00 per doz. 





Posture chart, a constant reminder to sit 
correctly, 25c. 


Musical Instrumenis and the Masiers (24 
pages ), instrument histories; biographies, 
pictures of 12 famous composers, 10c 
each, $1.00 per dozen. 


Band Music Folios—folded size 5%" x 
7 2", $2.00 per 100. Imprinted with school 
or band name, $2.50 per 100. 


Band Tuning Chart simplifies job of tun- 
ing the band. Size 19” x 25", 25c each. 
Afso available for orchestra. 

Instrument Fingering Cards, to be carried 
in instrument cases. Size 6” x 10", avail- 
able for all baad instruments at 5c each. 


ORDER FOR YOUR INT, 40),4 





YOU’LL WANT.... 


A new book written to con- 
vince educators and parents 
that, what they have always 
inwardly believed is true— 
“Music és the Keynote of 
the Seven Major Objectives of Education”. 
Shows how irstrnmental instruction in the 
schools aids every academic purpose. Get 
your FREE copy now, before distribution to 
school execuc-ves. 
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Dept. 1165 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. enact indiane 
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Mr. Norden, eminent Philadelphia church musician, director, and 


lecturer, comments on qualities that make for the right kind (and 


wrong kind) of music to function as a part of the service of worship. 





What Is Good Church Music? 


F a number of people were asked 
the question, “What is 
church there 


good 
would, no 
great differences in the 
answers given. These would vary in 
terms of musical understanding, 
musical history and experience, and 
general intelligence. The only an- 
that value 
would be people 
whose opinions were worthy of con- 
sideration. For it is a fact that when 
art in any form is discussed, those 
who know the least are the ones who 
talk the loudest and the longest, ex- 
pressing very decided opinions. At 
present, church music consists of any- 
thing from the cheapest and trashiest 
to the finest and worthiest. But it has 
not always been so. For in the 
carlier centuries the church was the 
controlling element, and the choice 
and style of its music were not left 
to unguided persons with little or 
no taste and musical background. 
The early music of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, as well as that com- 
posed under the Lutheran influence, 
attests to this fact. All early music 
was church music, for the church 
possessed the learning and educa- 
tion which for many centuries it 
controlled. The secular style did not 
develop until a much later period, 

There are two points of view re- 
garding church music and these are 
essentially at variance with each 
other. The one is music as an art 
and the other is congregational par- 
ticipation. The church has many 
marvelous treasures in musical form 
in its archives: magnificent motets, 
anthems, Te Deums, Magnificats, 
ctc., but these are rarely, if ever, 
heard and their place has been taken 
in the main by inferior, popular, 


music?” 
doubt, be 


have 
those given by 


sWers would any 
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jazzy” rhythmical pieces. When 
they do get a presentation it is in 
a concert hall, not in the precincts 
of the church for which they were 
created. This is undoubtedly the 
reason for the growing indifference 
of musical people to church attend- 
ance. Music is a powerful language 
whether one wishes to recognize this 
or not, It is a much more powerful 
language than the spoken’ word. 
The great orchestras, the outstand- 
ing choruses, the operas, the promi- 
nent soloists have their worshippers, 
and these admirers do not attend 
merely to be amused. ‘They .absorb 
music and it exerts a great influence 
in their lives. They cannot, in fact, 
stay away from it. It brings to them 
a spiritual, a divine, message. 


Limited Rehearsals 


In the secular world there is much 
preparation for participation in mu- 
sical activity, but in the church field 
this is generally confined to a 
weekly rehearsal of perhaps two 
hours. There are only two ways to 
good vocal material for 
One is to who 
have already attained good vocal 


secure 
choirs. pay those 
standards and the other is to train 
such material in the church, As far 
as the post of organist and choir- 
master is concerned there are no 
standards whatsoever, and the in- 
cumbent may be completely inade- 
quate or well prepared for his work. 

There are splendid choral com- 
positions pubfished in this country 
that only a very few choirs can or 
do sing. These are not dry, aca- 
demic pieces; they are gems of 
chureh music. To be present at the 
performance of such great com- 


positions is a memorable event, a 
great inspiration, a great privilege 
for those who appreciate music. ‘To 
appreciate great church music one 
must be prepared. To appreciate 
anything fine one must be prepared. 
The man who has developed his 
musical taste is far above the man 
who has not. As George Ade has so 
aptly said, “We are all somewhere 
between “Ihe Maiden’s Prayer’ and 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony,” but the 
unfortunate person is the individual 
who nearer “The Maiden’s 
Prayer” type of music and does not 


stays 


approach, at least to some degree, 
the Fourth Symphony of Brahms. 

To return to the question, “What 
is good church music?” we may 
know that there is an endless supply 
of good church music if the churches 
would only use it. There is the 
early Catholic group of composers, 
the Lutheran group, the marvelous 
music of the Russian church, some 
quite fine English and American 
music, though the latter composers 
have had a more difficult time keep- 
ing away from the strong secular 
style of this age. 

When a 


service he 


church 
that 


attends a 
hear 
he hears nowhere else. Here his ex- 
perience should be unique. The 
music should not be considered 
amusement. It should not be 
worldly, in any sense. It should not 
be rhythmical or suggest the theater, 
or the music hall, or the military. 
It should be solely and exactly ‘of 
the church, nothing more, nothing 
less. To a large degree the church 
has lost its influence over people; 
it has tried to be “popular” and has 
lost thereby. To whatever degree a 


man 


should music 


(Continued on page 52) 
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America’s Christmas Carol 


IRVING BERLIN’S 


Where (raraseroans 


CONCERT BAND QUICK STEP SIZE 
A PRETTY GIRL IS LIKE A MELODY ALEXANDER'S RAGTIME BAND 
Arr. by YODER. Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by LAKE. Full Band $.75 


ALEXANDER'S RAGTIME BAND ALWAYS 
Arr. by YODER. Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 


ANGELS OF MERCY EASTER PARADE 
Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 


ARMS FOR THE LOVE OF AMERICA GOD BLESS AMERICA 
Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 


BLUE SKIES GOD BLESS AMERICA (Elementary) 
Arr. by YODER. Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 


IRVING BERLIN WALTZ MELODY IRVING BERLIN WORLD WAR MEDLEY 
Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full Band $2.00, Symph. Band $2.75 Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 


MARIE IT'S A LOVELY DAY TO-MORROW 
Arr. by YODER. Full Band $2.00, Symph. Band $3.00 Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 


SAY IT WITH MUSIC OH HOW | HATE TO GET UP IN THE MORNING 
Arr. by YODER. Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 
WHITE CHRISTMAS WE SAW THE SEA 
Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full Band $2.00, Symph. Band $3.00 Arr. by YODER. Full Band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 


HOW DEEP IS THE OCEAN YOU'D BE SURPRISED 
Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by YODER. Full Band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 




















CHORAL LIBRARY = 


SSA SATB TTBB SA Price 
GOD BLESS AMERICA ° ° 
THE SONG OF THE METRONOME ° 
SAY IT WITH MUSIC. ° 

















THE LORD DONE FIXED UP MY SOUL 
IT’S A LOVELY DAY TO-MORROW. 
EASTER PARADE 
IF YOU BELIEVE. 
A PRETTY GIRL IS LIKE A MELODY 
WE SAW THE SEA 

THE SONG IS ENDED 
RUSSIAN LULLABY 
A LITTLE OLD CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
BLUE SKIES 
ARMS FOR THE LOVE OF AMERICA 
ANGELS OF MERCY 
HAPPY HOLIDAY 
WHITE CHRISTMAS 
ALWAYS 
ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND 
HOW DEEP IS THE OCEAN 
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Order Direct or From Your Dealer 
IRVING BERLIN MUSIC COMPANY iavoriny. 
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AGO Fiftieth Anniversary 


S. LEWIS ELMER 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the American Guild 
of Organists will be celebrated dur- 
ing the 1945-46 season by organists 
and choirmasters throughout the 
country. Regional and local festivals 
and other events will highlight the 
celebration, but most important in 
the season’s program will be a steady, 
forceful drive to increase the Guild’s 
membership and to interest all or- 
ganists and choirmasters in its work. 
The Guild’s fiftieth birthday will 
fall on April 13, 1946, but the open- 
ing of the semicentennial year was a 
dinner meeting held in New York 
City on October 22 in honor of can- 
didates who had successfully passed 
Guild examinations. The Warden 
presented certificates to these candi- 
dates, who were then addressed by 
Dr. Walter Damrosch. 

The next event in New York City 
will be a Conclave of Deans and Re- 
gents on December 27 and 28. In- 
cluded in the program of the Decem- 
ber meeting will be a pilgrimage to 





JOIN THE GUILD! 


Do your part in the development of 
good church music. Join the Guild and 
help in its program. 

Information concerning membership 
for qualified organists and choirmas- 
ters, also for others who are inter- 
ested in the Guild, may be secured 
from 


AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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several organs in the metropolitan 
district, the Warden’s luncheon for 
Deans and Regents, organ recitals, a 
forum on examinations, a dinner and 
general meeting, a Christmas dinner 
party, a meeting of the Guild Coun- 
cil with Deans and Regents, and a 
theater party. 

In order to insure a vigorous na- 
tional membership campaign, the 
Warden has appointed an Expansion 
Committee of fifteen members, each 
member to serve as a regional chair- 
man. The National Headquarters of- 
fice and local chapters will provide 
all possible assistance to these com- 
mittee members to make certain that 
the campaign reaches all organists 
and choirmasters. The Guild now 
has approximately six thousand 
members in chapters in all but six 
of the forty-eight states. It is expected 
this this campaign will result in a 
truly national network of chapters. 

An important move in the encour- 
agement and development of church 
choral music has been made by the 
Council. In a recent meeting it voted 
to recommend to the Guild the ad- 





The Warden of the American Guild 
of Organists outlines some of the 
Guild’s plans for the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding and emphasizes the na- 
tion-wide membership drive which 
will be the principal activity during 


the entire season of celebration. 





mission of choirmasters as Col- 
leagues, and that Colleagues as well 
as Associates and Fellows be permit- 
ted to take the Choirmaster’s exam- 
ination. 

Another project recently instituted 
by the Guild is the formation of 
Guild Student Groups in college or- 
gan departments. Such groups may 
be formed in any college that has an 
organ department, the head of which 
is an active member of the Guild. A 
minimum of five students may be en- 
rolled. Each student is to pay one 
dollar per year dues, one-half of this 
amount to be forwarded to National 
Headquarters, No initiation fee is re- 
quired. Each group will receive a 
subscription for The Diapason for 
each unit of five members enrolled. 
Membership in the Student Group 
expires at the time of a student’s 
graduation. He then becomes eligible 
for Colleague membership in the 
Guild. 

The gradual relaxation of wartime 
restrictions will permit the renewal 
of many Guild activities, particu- 
larly those concerned with the Na- 
tional Festival and various Regional 
Festivals, but it is impossible to make 
specific announcements at this time 
other than that the dates of the 
Golden Anniversary Festival to be 
held in New York City will be May 
27-31, 1946. 

Foremost in all of the Guild’s ac- 
tivities will be the steady day-by-day 
and month-by-month drive for the 
expansion of its national program of 
examinations and other activities. 
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FROM THE MORRIS BAND CATALOG 


Ww _Arrangemen bs 

















ON WISCONSIN .. Ne Arr, by Yoder I'LL BE HOME FOR CHRISTMAG...................Arr. by Leidzen 

NOTRE DAME VICTORY MARCH. Scat Arr. by Yoder | THATS A PLENTY... rome Arr. by Leidzen 

BOOGIE MARCH... icoaabsseipeeessciectnee by DeLoyce Moffit SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY... ncnccceccccessssssssssn Arr. by Briegel 
ane. Sead 1.00 Stand. Band 1.00 


Symph. Band 1.50 


Conall Sod 


AMERICAN SEAMAN—Overture By Michael Edwards 
Contains: A Life On The Ocean Wave, Sailor's Hornpipe, Sailing, 
Nancy Lee, Morning Colors, etc. 

Stand. Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 





FROM THE LAND OF THE SEY BLUE WATER n.i.ciccscscscscsecsscctsscussseussonsseneenseensen COGMaN 
Arranged by Paui Yoder 
Stand. Band 1.50 Symph. Band 2.50 
WU GTZ UY secs cece cesses Arranged by Yoder / 





Contains: Carolina ine: When Your Hair Has Turned to Silver, Good 
Night Little Girl Of My Dreams, A Little Street Where Old Friends Meet 
Stand. Band 1.50 Symph. Band 2.50 














S 
Po om ver | he Dd } 
AC-CENT-TCHU-ATE THE POSITIVE. oper Yoder | “MARES MYON... ci. oer 
AFTER YOU'VE GONE... occu sssssscscesnsceoEh, NO@COL | COUT GREY (DUE oases scicsetescsrenerresorstsotrernrcoee BET ROLES i 
J ANNIVERSARY WALTZ............. Sees vewdatr, Yoder | ON THE SQUARE... Pras seth paneled josie et Arr. Yoder 
BASIN STREET BLUES ' Arr. Yoder PISTOL PACKIN’ MAMA scutes iisieaiactisdchoc ee SRI t 
FIGHTING SONS OF NAVY BLUE ie Wheeler | SKYLARK. 6 Ecnesau escalates acess cece coordi ER Ae GORE. i 
I AM AN AMERICAN a Sihsuapeae ace Arr. Yoder | SLEIGHRIDE IN JULY... he ee siceiheccnccacepe ee MOGOE } 
I'VE HEARD THAT SONG BEFORE wumuendt¥. Yoder SUNDAY, MONDAY OR ALWAYS... niincrissnioniine he; WAROR | 
LET'S BRING NEW GLORY TO OLD GOLRY.....Arr. Yoder SWINGING ON A STAR... Burton { 
Stand. Band 1.00 
Cage Baad, | 
ollege an 
ACROSS THE FIELD (Ohio State)............. wowditY, Alford RUE Ga RN as setessstnsvnssessssvasoesbagstecrvcescereit Arr. Perfect 
DEAR OLD NEBRASKA U............... svissvioncviceneesdtts GOES MINNESOTA ROUSER......... eacrs Arr. Alford ; 
FIGHT ON (U of S. Cal) wuwdrr, Alford | NOTRE DAME VICTORY MARCH.......00000...Am. Alford 
GO U NORTHWESTERN. 0c cccssssssseue dir. Alford | ON WISCONSIN.............. EA) 0 Tt 
ILLINOIS LOYALTY........... Arr. Guild RAMBLING WRECK... Biases ene A 
IOWA CORN SONG.. coheed Arr. Gori | SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI. sovinuinencivconncin ths, BOE] 
MARCH OF THE ILLINI.... Pee ete wadirr, Alford | VICTORS (U. of Michigan)... Arr. Alford 
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WAVE THE FLAG (Chicago). Arr. Alford 
Stand. Band 1.00 
Order from your dealer or from 
EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, Inc. 


——— 








Church Music Tendencies of Today 


I. E. REYNOLDS 





Several trends in church music are commented upon by the 


recently retired Director of the School of Sacred Music of 


the Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary of Dallas. 





ROM the dawn of creation, 
when the morning stars sang to- 
gether (Job 38:7), music has been a 
vital factor in religious worship. The 
kind of music used has depended 
very largely, if not entirely, upon 
the extent of the cultural develop- 
ment of the people by whom it was 
used. Without music, Christian wor- 
ship and service would be bereft of 
one of their most helpful and power- 
ful agencies in spreading the gospel 
of Christ. The music used in the 
Christian religion differs from that 
used in all other religions in that 
it is a means of praise, adoration, 
and exaltation of the King of Kings. 
Andrew Law says, “Theology and 
music move hand in hand into time, 
and will continue eternally to illus- 
trate, embellish, enforce, impress, 
and fix in the mind the grand and 
great truths of Christianity.” It 
seems to be part of the divine plan 
that music should be the handmaid 
of the churches. The Reverend Da- 
vid R. Breed, in his book on hymnol- 
ogy, The History and Use of Hymns 
and Hymn Tunes, says, ‘““The funda- 
mental difficulty is that we do not 
realize how much sacred song is to 
us, what it means, what it expresses, 
and what it is capable of accomplish- 
ing; and, therefore, it is pitiably 
neglected.” 

During the early centuries of 
Christianity, music was a powerful 
aid in carrying on the work of the 
churches. Under stress of bitter per- 
secution some of the greatest hymns 
were given birth. It is said that the 
barbarians were won and _ trans- 
formed by the singing of Christian 
hymns. Edwards says, “It was the 
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Hymns of Ambrose that conquered 
Constantine.” 

The Reformation directed by Lu- 
ther was accomplished _ largely 
through the singing of Luther's 
hymns. Cardinal Cajetan said of 
him, “By his songs he has conquered 
us.” And, in connection with the 
founding of Methodism by the 
Wesleys, it is said that when blood- 
thirsty crowds could not be quelled 
by John Wesley’s black eyes or by 
Whitfield’s compelling voice, they 
were known to turn and slink away 
when the truth was sung to them 
in Charles Wesley’s hymns. Their 
leaders were known to weep and 
groan with remorse under the in- 
fluence of Wesley’s singing. They 
took the preacher by the hand and 
went away arm in arm, swearing by 
all that was good that not a hair of 
his head should be touched. 

In the present age, no one would 
attempt to deny the power and in- 
fluence of music in all Christian ac- 


tivity. An effective music program 
puts the worshipper in a receptive 
mood for the wuths which the min- 
ister presents in his sermons. It also 
works on the emotions and affects 
the will in such a way that the in- 
dividual is responsive to the teach- 
ings of Christ. 

A very conservative estimate of 
the time consumed by the music pro- 
gram in each period of the church 
service—Sunday school, young peo- 
ple’s meetings, evangelistic meetings, 
and all other activities—is about one- 
third of the whole time. 

An impressive number of people 
are directly or indirectly connected 
with the music program as church 
music directors, choir directors, choir 
members, song leaders, accompanists, 
and leaders and performers on or- 
chestral instruments. For instance, 
my own denomination, Southern 
Baptist, has approximately 25,000 
churches and a membership of some 
3,500,000 persons. Each of these 
churches has a choir director or 
song leader; each of them has an 
accompanist. Allowing an average of 
ten choir members for each of the 
25,000 churches, there would be ap- 
proximately 250,000 choir members, 
making a grand total of 300,000 
people who are directly connected 
with the music program of the 
churches in the Southern Baptist 
Convention, without any mention 
of those who play instruments in 
the orchestras and bands. 

An important factor to be con- 
sidered is the financial outlay for the 
music programs in the churches. Pro- 
fessor Augustine Smith, of Boston 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Fitzwilliam Virginal Book 


EMMET EARL BLIND 





Mr. Blind, supervisor of music in the Dover, Del., Special 


School District, outlines and comments upon the contents 


of a book which tells much of the music history of its time. 





S IT true that the Elizabethan age 

produced and provided the founda- 
tion of keyboard art? Yes, it is true 
and it is amazing that there are still 
musically minded people who are 
unacquainted with the wealth of 
loveliness of this period, Later con- 
linental composers may be towering 
giants, and even though you have 
heard the traditional saying that 
nothing in English keyboard music 
counts before Purcell, continental 
authority admits that scarcely in the 
whole existence of keyboard music 
can there be found a period more 
original than the Elizabethan period. 
In the sixteenth century, England 
took the lead in the creation and 
performance of clavier music. 

Elizabethan virginal music repre- 
sents the greatest expression of Eng- 
lish character in music. Its strength 
lies both in its simplicity and in its 
complexity. From the harmonic 
point of view it has for the most 
part a strong consonant triadic basis, 
which seems to reflect the simple 
strength of English character. From 
the contrapuntal standpoint its com- 
plexity is amazing. It is often as 
chromatic as Bach and after an 
entirely different manner; early Eng- 
lish composers had one priceless ad- 
vantage denied to Bach. They had 
on hand a large body of the finest 
folk melody that could be found in 
any country, and by this means the 
national expression came into their 
music. Each composer selected what 
appealed to him and used it in his 
own way, thus expressing himself in- 
dividually as well as nationally. 

The most famous compositions of 
this period were found in the Fitz- 
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william Virginal Book.! This book 
was a treasure, a veritable thesaurus 
of the best clavier music that the 
world produced in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is a small folio volume thir- 
teen inches high and nine inches 
broad, and it contains 418 pages, 
elaborately tooled and ornamented 
with fleurs-de-lis and other decora- 
tions. The binding is in the charac- 
teristic English style of that time. 
The book contains 219 compositions 
copied by the same hand. The writ- 
ing is on six-line staves, as it was 
customary to use six-lines at that 
time. Composers whose works appear 
in the book include: William Byrd, 
Giles Farnaby, Dr. John Bull, 
Thomas Tallis, Peter Phillips, 
Thomas Morley, John Munday, Wil- 
liam Blitheman, Richard Farnaby, 
Orlando Gibbons, Warrock, Oldfield, 
Parsons, Hooper, Strogers, Harding, 
Johnson, Pearson, Tomkins, Rich- 
ardson, Tisdall, and Inglott. 


Byrd and Others 


William Byrd seems to have been 
the most prolific writer of virginal 
music at this time, as his pieces out- 
number those of any of his associates 
in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. 
His closest competitor, judged by 
numerical standards, was Giles Farn- 
aby, one of the most original com- 
posers of this period but of whom 
absolutely nothing is known person- 
ally. William Byrd is represented by 
68 pieces in the collection; Giles 
Farnaby by 51; Dr. John Bull, the 
most advanced virginalist of his time 


*This book was so called because the 
manuscript belonged to Lord Fitzwilliam. 





and. under whom virginal technique 
reached its climax, by 44; Thomas 
Tallis follows with 22; and Peter 
Phillips with 19. 

The most important and complete 
work of re-editing the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book was done in 1899 by 
Messrs. Fuller Maitland and Barclay 
Squire (Bretkopf and Hartel, Lon- 
don and Leipzig.) The editors con- 
fined themselves to the reproduction 
in modern notation of all the pieces 
of this celebrated collection, in the 
order in which they occur in the 
manuscript, without attempting to 
group more or less methodically this 
confused and disorderly accumula- 
tion of pieces of different character 
and different origins. In spite of the 
criticisms which have been directed 
against this publication, it neverthe- 
less forms an extremely valuable 
document, and it has been the chief 
inspiration of all the interest which 
virginal music has excited during the 
past few years. 

Dr. Edward W. Naylor, in his 
analysis of the Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book, says: “It is not going too far to 
say that if all other remains of this 
period were destroyed it would be 
possible to rewrite the history of 
music from 1550 to 1620 on the ma- 
terial which we have in the Fitzwil- 
liam Virginal Book alone.” It con- 
tains: 130 dances with innumerable 
variations, 46 arrangements of forty 
different songs, 22 fantasias or ricer- 
care, 19 preludes, 17 organ pieces, 
g arrangements of madrigals, and 6 
exercises on a hexachord. 

The book also contains historical 
data, general questions concerning 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The NBC University of the Air continues its Absorbing Literary Course 








“THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS” _ plement the broadcasts of ““The World’s 
...aseries of 17 broadcasts... brilliantly | Great Novels” are available at 25¢ a 
depicts the chronological development of | copy. Write to NBC, 30 Rockefeller 
the novel and offers dramatic studies of | Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

the world’s great literature. 


Presented each Friday from 11:30- NBC Bi fully cognizant of its obliga- 
12:00 p.m. (EST) by the National Broad- tion to its vast listening audience .. . 
casting Company and independent sta- _ pledges itself to continue to make its 
tions associated with the NBC Network, — educational and cultural contributions 
these programs continue the colorful the best on the air... programs that dis- 


journey into the field of great novels tinguish NBC as “The Network Most 
begun in 1944. Each week in the current People Listen to Most.” 

series of ““The World’s Great Novels,” a 
distinguished literary authority will dis- 


=n : _ The NBC University of the Air also offers these three important courses 
cuss the book and its place among literary 


Tue St > Music Thursdays, 11:30-15 ws 
works of lasting worth, THe Story OF Music accents Orne Thursdays, 11:30-12 p.m. (I T) 
Home Is War You MakeElr.......: Saturdays, 9-9:30 a.m. (EST) 

Comprehensive handbooks which sup- — Our Foreien Pouicy.............. 5 Saturdays, 7-7:30 p.m. (EST) 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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They Do Like Good Music 


KARL H. BRATTON 





The newly-appointed head of the music department of the 


University of New Hampshire writes of his experiences with 
members of the Armed Forces while a USO-YMCA Director. 





REQUENT remarks have been 

heard concerning the music likes 
and dislikes of the men and women 
in our Armed Forces. After nineteen 
menths of experience as a YMCA— 
USO Director contacting tens of 
thousands of members of our armed 
services, I should like to record in 
writing some “musical observations” 
I made while working with this 
great cross section of American 
youth. 

With twelve years of college music 
teaching experience to my credit, I 
left the campus of the College of 
Puget Sound to assist in the tre- 
mendous cause of the USO and was 
sent to a club adjacent to one of the 
large airfields of the Middle West. 
There I planned and produced all 
types of programs for the thousands 
of service men and women who fre- 
quented the club. Being fundamen- 
tally interested in music, I was ever 
on the alert concerning the part 
music was playing in their lives and 
soon discovered that I had inherited 
a unique opportunity to observe 
music “after school.” Out of experi- 
ence with such throngs, which were 
in no way coaxed or coerced into 
music activity, but motivated solely 
by their own desire for music, one 
can get a comprehensive picture of 
what music really means to those in 
the service. The USO environment 
allowed me to see music function as 
an instrument of spontaneous enjoy- 
ment, not as an endeavor sponsored 
by outside stimulation, but as the 
direct result of an inner urge of self- 
expression on the part of those in 
our fighting forces. 

A far greater sense of appreciation 
for good music may be found in the 
ranks of the armed services than the 
average person realizes. For instance, 
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in the club on Sunday afternoons 
there was a program called the 
Snack Hour, for which a musical 
background was provided. It re- 
vealed interesting facts. The special 
music planned was best received 
when it was of a classical or semi- 
classical nature. It was also interest- 
ing to observe how an outstanding 
performer, offering a worth-while 
selection, always dominated the pro- 
gram and received the GI’s rather 
thunderous and_ enthusiastic — re- 
sponse. (Suggestion—when you per- 
form for men and women in the 
armed services do not be a prima 
donna, just be “regular”; they are.) 
The better the music, the more 
earnest, courteous attention it re- 
ceived. If the music was not of 
worth-while caliber it was tactfully 
allowed to die by itself. The Snack 
Hour Music Programs likewise re- 
vealed that the success of the finer 
selections depended largely on how 
they were presented to the listeners. 
The music was most appreciated 
when adequately and properly in- 
troduced. 


The juke box was in continual 
use, and many requests for popular 
records were made by the men and 
girls. Popular records, in their place, 
are not only good but necessary, but 
| should like to erase the erroneous 
conception of some musically minded 
individuals that the only music the 
members of the Armed Forces want 
is swing tunes. That is a complete- 
ly misguided and unfounded notion! 
Artists who have gone to our many 
fighting fronts say that the men 
seem genuinely to appreciate the 
best in music. 

Musicals consisting of soldier 
talent, programs featuring civilian 
talent, and productions combining 
soldier and civilian efforts were given 
at the club. These presentations in- 
cluded music of a popular nature as 
well as sophisticated selections. The 
“popular” portion of the shows was 
always enjoyed, but the classical and 
semi-classical offerings met with 
equal success and _ appreciation. 
Upon occasion the more “refined” 
numbers completely stopped a show 
that consisted of both classical music 
and swing numbers. 

All-music programs given by string 
quartets, woodwind quintets, harp 
ensembles, vocal and instrumental 
trios, choirs (colored and white), 
girls’ choruses, and soldier choruses 
were popular with the club’s visitors. 
Programs of operetta excerpts given 
by civilian talent from the surround- 
ing area, and light opera bits pro- 
vided by the soldiers themselves 
always drew a crowd. The units pre- 
sented offered fine music and were 
well attended. Along with the more 
formal types of music programs, 
movie shorts showing symphony or- 
chestras playing famous selections 


(Continued on page 44) 
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We're as eager as you are to see those new Conns start coming off the production 
line. We're doing everything possible to speed the day, and we believe it will not 
be long now. When we do start delivery of instruments to your music dealer's store, 
we assure you that they'll be the same high quality 
you've learned always to expect from a Conn. The 
intonation, the tone quality, and the mechanical action 
will be “everything” you’ve been dreaming about in 
wind instruments. C. G. CONN Lrtd., Elkhart, Ind. 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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LTHOUGH the formal organi- 
zation of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association took place at 
the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference held in Detroit, April 1926, 
exhibits had been held at National 


Conferences annually since 1911. 
From 1911 to 1919, the exhibitors 
were rugged individualists. At the 
St. Louis meeting in 1919, Clarence 
Birchard appointed a committee, and 
a voluntary organization of exhibi- 
tors was formed. Each year at the 
meeting of the National Conference, 
a committee was elected to assign ex- 
hibit space and attend to other de- 
tails, and each exhibitor made a con- 
tribution of $10.00 to the Conference 
treasury. Under the administration 
of this rather loosely organized com- 
mittee, the importance of exhibits 
gained more recognition from Con- 
ference members each year. In 1922, 
the first recommendation that ex- 
hibits be visited was printed on a 
Conference program. In 1923, Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher and Clarence Bir- 
chard were invited to address the 
meeting. 

Growing appreciation on the part 
of music educators of the importance 
of the tools with which they work 
resulted in exhibitors’ recognition of 
the need for a formal organization. 
It was felt that the Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation should be a part of the Con- 
ference, not an outside commercial 
organization. 

In order to start the ball rolling, 
a meeting of the New York exhibi- 
tors was called for March 16, 1926. 
This meeting was held in the G. 
Schirmer building. Representatives 
of nine publishers met and formed 
an organizing committee. This com- 
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Development of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Assn. 


J. TATIAN ROACH 





Mr. Roach, member of the educational department of Music 


Publishers Holding Corporation, is now serving his second 
term as president of the Music Education Exhibitors Assn. 





mittee contacted representatives of 
the firms in other sections of the. 
country and drew up a tentative set 
of bylaws for proposal at the first 
meeting of the new association, which 
was called for April 14 at the Cadil- 
lac Hotel, where the Music Super- 
visors National Conference was to 
be held. 

At the Detroit meeting twenty-six 
firms were represented, including 
publishers, piano manufacturers, in- 
strument dealers, phonograph mak- 
ers, and other purveyors to the edu- 
cational field. 

A committee consisting of Mrs. 
Frances E. Clark, J. Tatian Roach, 
Franklin G. Dunham, and Harry 
Eldridge was appointed to “redraft 
the proposed constitution and formu- 
late plans for the improvement of 
this association and report tomorrow 
morning at nine o'clock.” On the 
following morning the committee’s 
report and recommendation was 
voted upon, and the first officers were 
elected. The constitution provided 
for a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary-treasurer, and two officers at 
large, the five to constitute an execu- 
tive committee. 


Source of Revenue 


One of the important considera- 
tions in forming this association was 
the recognition of the fact that the 
sale of display space constituted an 
increasingly valuable source of legiti- 
mate revenue to the Conference 
treasury. A smooth running organiza- 
tion with an understanding of the 
entire problem was no small factor 
in stimulating the expenditure of 
important sums in this manner. Let 


us look at a few figures showing 
amounts spent for exhibit space. 


eee $1369.73 
ee 3118.94 
er 5220.62 
Shea: 4313.69 
IGM caitaxas 2846.10 
VC eee 4167.79 


Because of the fact that previous 
to 1940 the Divisional Conferences 
did not separate their exhibit re- 
ceipts in their bookkeeping records, 
it is impossible to give exact figures 
for those years. However, the Sec- 
tional Conferences received a net 
revenue from the exhibitors of 
$6662.59 in 1941, and despite the cur- 
tailment of conference activities in 
1943 because of the war, the exhibi- 
tors turned over $2861.43 to the Di- 
visional Conference treasuries. At the 
time the 1945 meetings were can- 
celled, the Exhibitors Association 
had expended from its own treasury 
for floor plans and other necessary 
preliminary activities more than 
$600. 

From its inception the Exhibitors 
Association has recognized the im- 
portance of restricting its member- 
ship to firms whose business stand- 
ards are above reproach. The Con- 
ference officers and officials through 
all the years have voiced their ap- 
proval of the manner in which the 
affairs of the Exhibitors Association 
have been conducted. 

Shortly after the formal organiza- 
tion of the Exhibitors Association in 
1926, a code of ethics was adopted, 
and the admission of new members 
was determined on the basis of their 
business practice in relation to that 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Yuletide Ouerture 
by PHILIP J. LANG 








“Silent Night.” Arranged for band with optional Choral (Mixed Voices, $.A.T.B.) 
_ Full Band $6.00 Symphonic Band $8.00 Conductor’s (Condensed) Score $1.4 


CHOPIN’S POLONAISE IN Ab 


_ Transcribed by Philip J. Lang 
Music educators, we are proud to-offer a rich modern band transcription of the beloved Polonaise. The work is scored s 
that it is easily playable, yet does not lose any of the original brilliant, harmonic colors. 


A fantasy of Christmas melodies including “Jingle Bells,” ‘“Adeste Fideles,”*“God Rest’ Ye Merry Gentlemen,” 7 













He 


transcri 


FuJl Band $2.50 Symphonic Band $4.0) 4.0) 


From the GOLDMAN BAND LIBRARY 
AMERICAN PLANTATION DANCES PRELUDE and CHORUS from “MEFISTOFELE’ 
(In Four Movements) By Arrigo Boito Arr. by Pasquale Mondrom 


C . : ‘ The prelude and chorus make fine band music, since in 
“a9 8 oe asa aay —_ W. G. Leidzen original version, so much is scored for brass and reeds alo: 
ull Band $8.00 Symphonic Band $10.00 Full Band $4.50 Symphonic Band $6.5 


By Morton 


MARCH FOR YANKS PARATROOPER (March) BEGUINE 


Full Band $3.50 Full Band $3.50 Full Band $3.50 
Symphonic Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $5.00 
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Mille STANDARD MARCHING BAND FAVORITES 


SHEEPSHEAD BAY WELCOME HOME AMERICAN IDEAIS 

(March) By Tommy Tucker, Paul Cunningham and (March) 
By Philip J. Lang. Leonard Whitcup. By Edwin Franko Goldman 
Scored for band by Michael Edwards. Arr. by Erik W. G. Leidzen 


WE'RE THE ARMY OF THE U.S.A. a HEROES OF THE PACIFIC 
By Joseph Olivadoti Arr. by Leo Kempinski 








MANNEQUINS’ FESTIVAL KINDERGARTEN MARCH FANTASY 


(Overture) By Edwin Frdnko Goldman 


§ 
By Joseph Olivadoti Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.0 


Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
FOR TRUMPET OR CORNET TRIO FOR TRUMPET OR CORNET SOLO 
HOLIDAY POLKA THE BUGLER 


, With Piano Accompaniment 
by Leonard V. Meretta Price .75 By Edwin Franko Goldman Arr. by Erik W. G. La 
Price . 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. * 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. .! 
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| Zz 
y, Fantasy 


in a modern, not too difficult to play, setting. 
Symphonic Orchestra, Set A, $2.50 Set B, $4.00 


¢ Christmas Carals 
\ WZ 


by HENRY SOPKIN 


A grand orchestration that will delight the hearts of the adults as well as the children. Excellent 
program material for the Yuletide season, featuring the best known and loved Christmas Carols, 
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Set C, $5.50 
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ore $1.4) 
: Henny Sopkin's Distinetive Onchestnal Adaptations 
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FELE 
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DEAL 


soldman 
Leidzen 


A CIFIC 
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TASY 


and $5.00 


;. Leidzen 
Price .# 


N..! 


Henry Sopkin, noted authority on string instruments and a widely known teacher of instrumental music has brilliantly 


transcribed these great American standards in modern settings for orchestra. Mr. Sopkin’s background and experience, in 


hool music has qualified these arrangements for special interest to the music educator. 


PUL ERE ETE TCRECE CUTE CTCL Cue Full Orch. 
PTE IEE 5 oon cc cccccccececeeesese Full Orch. 
ONE MORNING IN MAY ...... cece ec ccccce Full Orch. 
AMERICAN PATROL ........ Small Orch. 2.50 Full Orch. 
ETRE EEL ERT OT UE ORC E RCT Tee 
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3.50 
2.50 


Concert Orch. 5.00 
Concert Orch. 4.00 
3.50 Concert Orch. 5.00 
3.50 Concert Orch. 5.00 

Set A SetB SetC 
3.00 4.50 6.00 
2.50 4.00 5.50 
2.50 4.00 5.50 
3.00 4.50 6.00 





Edited by ARTHUR FIEDLER 
TANGLEWOOD POOL 


(Pastel Sketch) by Newell Chase 


Symph. Orch. Set A, $2.50 


Symph. Orch. Set B, $3.50 


Symph. Orch. Set C, $4.50 


Arranged by MERLE J]. ISAAC 
RELICARIO 

By Jose Padilla 

Symph. Orch. Set A, $2.50 
Symph. Orch. Set B, $4.00 
Symph. Orch. Set C, $5.50 


EL 


Full 
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ROSAMUNDE OVERTURE 
Small Orchestra $1.50 


Concert school Orch. Set A, $3.50 
Concert school Orch. Set B, $4.25 


MOORLAND FIDDLERS 
by Arthur Wood 

Small Orchestra $2.50 

Full Orchestra $3.00 


MOZART FANTASIE 
Small Orchestra $1.25 
Full Orchestra $1.75 
Concert school Orch. Set A, $3.25 
Concert school Orch. Set B, $4.00 
Full Score $2.00 


(SCHUBERT) 


Orchestra $2.00 


GUARACHA 
By Morton Gould 
trom “Latin-American Symphonette” 
Concert Orchestra $3.50 
Symphonic Orchestra $5.50 
Piano-Conductor .75 
Extra Parts .25 


TOCCATA 
by Girolamo Frescobaldi 
Transcribed by Hans Kindler 
Full Orchestra $2.50 
Concert Orchestra $4.50 





MENUETTO 
(SCHUBERT) 
From the 5th Symphony 
Small Orchestra $1.50 
Full Orchestra $2.00 
Concert school Orch. Set A, $3.50 
Concert school Orch. Sef B, $4.25 
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It Can Be Done! 


MARJORIE KELLER 





A tale of successful string teaching in three cities is told 


by Mrs. Keller, who is now a member of the music educa- 


tion department of the schools of Dallas, Texas. 





S I review the past ‘fourteen 

years of string class teaching, I 
can see in my imagination literally 
hundreds of children’s faces lighted 
with the first eager satisfaction in 
tone. They gradually take shape in 
schoolroom scenes, at social gather- 
ings, in home groups, multiple quar- 
tets, junior symphonies, pageants, 
and all-city orchestras. Young, ardent 
musical leaders emerge as concert- 
masters of high school orchestras, 
winners of artist scholarships, popu- 
lar soloists, and radio artists. Here 
and there one appears as a brilliant 
musician in a distinguished sym- 
phony orchestra. A dream? No, a 
very real picture of the development 
which has taken place in San An- 
tonio and Cincinnati and is just 
beginning in Dallas, Texas. In at- 
tempting to analyze the reasons for 
the success of ihis string program 
during an era when the country was 
feeling a decided slackening of en- 
thusiasm for strings, it is interesting 
to note that it started during the de- 
pression year of 1931 and in “band- 
minded” Texas. Certainly not the 
time or place one would expect! 
What or who, then, launched this 
program? 

Much credit is due Mr, J. C. 
Cochran, who was superintendent of 
schools in San Antonio. When the 
plan to start string instruction in the 
schools was presented to him he 
asked only one pointed question, 
“How must this be done to insure 
its being worth while for the chil- 
dren?” That put the responsibility 
on us, and at the same time set us 
free to consider carefully the needs 
of the young beginner in terms of 
the technique of the instrument and 
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the musical life that could be de- 
veloped for him from the day he 
started. Fortunately for _ teachers 
and children, Carl Venth, who was 
teaching in San Antonio at the time, 
wrote some entrancing music for 
the rote period of training. 

Briefly, the plan of work was as 
follows: A daily half-hour class vio- 
lin lesson at school, the number in 
each class not to exceed eight. Classes 
were begun in the third or fourth 
grade and continued on a daily basis 
for one full year. No home practice 
was done until the second year, since 
the pupil would not have control of 
the necessary technique for success- 
ful, unsupervised practice before 
then. A year of daily supervised 
training on accurately tuned, well 
adjusted, good quality instruments 
greatly reduces the variables in the 
individual’s opportunity and _pro- 
vides a democratic chance for all 
to develop their talent until they 
have the skill to carry on independ- 
ently. This independent musician- 
ship, soundly developed, has made 
the pupils most welcome by private 
teachers, as is apparent from the 
number of scholarships with artist- 
teachers which both cities have 
offered. 


Basic Principles 


The question “What book do you 
use?” is asked repeatedly. Actually, 
a great variety of music materials 
are used to attain the desired out- 
comes of each phase of musical 
growth. A given method, a series of 
interesting activities, and daily les- 
sons will not bring about the result 
sought unless they stem from prin- 








ciples basic to the sound develop- 
ment of a young string player. First 
is the principle of physical readiness. 
Music skills are motor skills; there- 
fore, muscles must be prepared for 
the tasks they are to perform. Sec- 
ond, ear training (especially for the 
string pupils) is not a phase of train- 
ing but the underlying channel to 
growth. Third, rhythm is not a 
lesson in arithmetic but something 
to be felt or experienced. Fourth, 
reading may be __ incidentalized 
from the beginning, but experience 
through rote playing should precede 
finding the symbol which embodies 
what one has learned. Fifth, interest 
is maintained by reaching short-time 
goals. Sixth, correlation with class- 
room activities produces a here-and- 
now musical life for pupil and class- 
mates instead of preparation for a 
more adult experience. Seventh, vio- 
lin playing, like any other activity, 
needs prestige and glamor to popu- 
larize it. Needless to say, these prin- 
ciples are the teacher’s concern. The 
children’s experiences are pleasura- 
ble responses to music in which they 
find ever unfolding new delights and 
challenges. 

Does it work? “Those who fared 
forth, with memories of dull class 
playing and other misgivings, to 
hear the recital of public school 
violin classes during Music Week, 
experienced a pleasurable surprise 
and a revealment of new methods of 
putting music into child life with 
astonishing results. The program, 
made up of examples of daily class 
work, was characterized in its per- 
formance by an absence of the ob- 
jectionable features apparent in the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Upside-Down Funnel 


ALFRED TROEMEL 





This interesting analysis of the mortality of string players 


has been prepared by Mr. Troemel, one of the leading 
members of the Violin Teachers Guild of New York City. 





HE Violin ‘Teachers Guild of 

New York, which is in_ its 
fourth year, has been, since its in- 
ception, probing into causes of the 
string student shortage. The views 
expressed in this article are my own, 
and therefore are not necessarily 
official, but I believe they do ex- 
press the feelings of most of the 
prominent violin teachers in New 
York. 

I will try to trace the fiddle-and- 
bow lives of let us say 1,000 average 
American violin students from the 
beginning to their last lesson. The 
words “their last lesson” are in- 
tended to sound ominous, In observ- 
ing these youngsters over a period of 
ten or fifteen years I cannot help 
thinking of them as climbing up- 
ward through a slippery upside 
down funnel with only a handful 
coming out on top. 

Now for one reason or another 
the child starts taking violin lessons. 
He has seen a violin being played. 
An uncle gives her a violin for 
Christmas. The parents want their 
children to have the musical advan- 
tages that they themselves were de- 
prived of. The day has _ passed, 
however, when the parents say, 
“You've got to study the violin—or 
else.” Music publishers, merchants, 
and educators must know that the 
child is consulted these days, and 
that advertising appeals should be 
directed equally to the parent and 
the prospective bow-pusher. 

Steinway has done a good job of 
propaganda, showing fine pictures 
of youngsters absorbed with music 
at an ebonized grand. Before the 
war, this not only stimulated the 
buying of this brand of pianos, but 
helped push the sales of many less 
expensive brands with the result 
that, during the manufacturing 
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blackout, no news of a piano student 
shortage has come to my ears. My 
one criticism of this manufacturer’s 
otherwise very excellent advertising 
is that no violin student was ever 
seen—even in the background. When 
the firm takes up its camera again | 
hope it will bear in mind that sooner 
or later every violinist needs a piano 
in the home. 

It is not necessary, however, for 
violin dealers (who sell all makes) 
to “pass the buck.” All the fiddle 
merchants in the country should 
chip in and carry on an organized 
campaign of picture propaganda 
along the Steinway idea in nation- 
ally circulating magazines. Children 
like to do what they see others of 
their own age doing. 

While we are on the subject of 
“enticements,” publishers of “‘seri- 
ous” music have neglected a great 
untapped medium for picture prop- 
aganda. Publishers of popular music 
have known for many years that a 
picture often sells the music. Book 
publishers know it. Phonograph 
companies have discovered that a 
fine picture, in colors, on the record 


album attracts the eye of a buyer. 
Why do publishers of “serious” mu- 
sic persist in decorating the covers 
of their publications with curlicues 
and cherubs, and depend chiefly on 
the teacher’s assignment to sell the 
literature when they could place 
interesting photographs on_ their 
covers which might help the all- 
round cause of the particular instru- 
ment involved? Once the music is 
sold, such a subtle propaganda cover 
will act as an incentive to others in 
the owner’s small but potentially 
growing circle. This would set in 
motion a continuous cycle rotating 
around _ teacher, pupil (and his 
friends), merchant, and_ publisher. 
True it might create business for 
someone else, too, but as with the 
violin teachers of New York, who 
once thought of themselves as rivals, 
it has proved better “to hang to- 
gether than to hang separately.” 

Oh yes, the funnel! Now, for hit- 
or miss reasons, the 1,000 youngsters 
are on their way. They enter the 
bowl of the funnel at its widest part. 
Don’t forget that the thing is upside 
down, and to gain a foothold is a 
real accomplishment. It is almost 
necessary to have the feet of a fly 
to make it. The violinist has to be a 
“natural.” Ah, here comes the first 
obstacle for 400 of the young candi- 
dates. No one at home can tune the 
violin. There is no piano; only a 
pitch pipe. Then too, tender little 
hands can’t easily turn the tradi- 
tional wooden pegs. (I can still see 
my lacerated fingers when, on a 
humid day, I tried to tune the 
“stuck” pegs of my three-quarter size 
violin.) Double-bass players and 
mandolin players have the benefit 
of easy turning screw pegs. All small 
violins should be equipped with 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Q. WHO INVENTED THE VIBRAPHONE, AND WHEN? 


QQ. WHO MADE AND PATENTED THE FIRST FOLDING SNARE | vest 
DRUM STAND? WHEN? | 


Q. WHO FIRST MADE DRUMS WITH SELF-ALIGNING RODS? BASS DRUMS WITH CENTER SUPPORT? 
Q. WHEN AND BY WHOM WAS THE FIRST ONE-PIECE TYMPANI BOWL MADE? 
Q. WHO WAS PRINCIPAL DRUMMER OF THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA FOR 32 YEARS? 
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Some Fallacies in String Teaching 


DAVID MATTERN 





Our Symposium on Strings is continued with this epitome 


of wrong thinking in string teaching prepared by Mr. 


Mattern, a member of the music faculty of the University 


of Michigan. 





l THAT anyone who plays well 
e and has attained some success 
as a private teacher can teach school 
string classes, 

2. That strings are difficult to 
teach. (This is not true if the 
teacher understands children and is 
properly trained in class procedure.) 

3. That a successful string pro- 
gram can be started with junior or 
senor high school students rather 
than with pupils in grades 4 to 7. 

4. That a class teacher may ig- 
nore the private teacher and point 
with pride to the fact that “not a 
member of my orchestra ever had a 
private lesson.” 

5. That string classes can be de- 
fended beyond the second year, at 
most. (It is far better to use the class 
as an exploratory project and send 
the most talented pupils to private 
teachers as soon as possible if those 
pupils can afford the cost of private 
lessons.) 

6. That string classes need not be 
selective in membership and that 
every child in the room can be given 
a violin as he might a songbook or 
a tonette. 

7. That candidates for a string 
class can be selected by choosing 
those pupils who wave their hands 
with greatest vigor after watching a 
teacher’s sales demonstration and 
hearing the invitation to join a 
string class. (These little extroverts 
may make a showy start, but some 
of the best talent among the quieter, 
less demonstrative youngsters may be 
lost unless careful attention is given 
to them.) 

8. That any initial selective test 
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can be more than prognostic. (Such 
a test, it seems to me, should have no 
degree of finality. Any interested 
candidate is entitled to a probation- 
ary period.) 

g. That you can get music out of 
a pumpkin. (Some of the stringed 
instruments used in school clases, 
even if they are adjusted properly, 
are simply impossible. No wonder 
that musically sensitive children 
are sometimes conditioned against 
strings for life!) 

10. That any real success can 
come from one or even two lessons 
per week when the pupil does his 
practicing at home. (The beginner’s 
practice at home is usually a sporadic 
and lonesome struggle, an unsuper- 
vised process of trial-and-error learn- 
ing which often results in the forma- 
tion of bad habits that must be pain- 
fully corrected at the next lesson. We 
are finally seeing the necessity for 
daily short lesson periods.) 

11. That teaching procedures can 
be standardized and routinized. (The 
teacher must stay away from the 
piano most of the time. He must 
spend much time on the individual 
problems of each student—shaping 
of the fingers to the bow, difficul- 
ties in holding the instrument, free- 
ing his grip on the neck of the poor 
fiddle, etc.) 

12. That techniques and reading 
skill can be “force-fed.” (A pupil 
cannot in his first lesson master all 
the “don'ts” concerning holding the 
instrument, drawing the bow, count- 
ing the measure, and chasing the 
notes up and down the staff and at 
the same time keep an eye on a well- 


meaning but tense teacher as he 
sings, stamps, counts, and waves his 
arms. One thing at a time, please! 
In the teaching of vocal music we 
have learned of the process of “rote 
before note.” In fiddle playing, sing- 
ing develops the power to “hear 
what you see” and “see what you 
hear.’’) 

13. That beginners are going to 
maintain their initial interest on a 
long and steady diet of open-string 
sawing. (A certain amount of this is 
excellent, with the teacher at the 
piano playing attractive accompani- 
ments, but if this is all the child has 
to do when away from the teacher, 
let the teacher consult his list of 
casualties.) 

14. That children will develop 
tone quality and a love for the in- 
strument without hearing and seeing 
each point demonstrated by the 
teacher. 

15. That children will voluntarily 
stay in an ungraded group. (All too 
often we penalize talented pupils 
and discourage slower pupils by 
keeping them in large, ungraded 
groups.) 

16. That the little graduate from 
the string classes is going to be 
thrilled when he becomes a member 
of the orchestra and finds himself 
suddenly confronted with a page of 
dull and dreary after-beat second-fid- 
dle notes in place of the tunes he 
looked forward to. (He often be- 
comes disillusioned and is overawed 
by the supercilious first fiddles—so 
he quits. This problem is solved 
through the intelligent choice and 
use of the proper material.) 
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ITH Duke Ellington and Ed- 
die Condon packing Carnegie 
Hall and Paul Nero, Benny Good- 
man, and Ferde Grofé holding forth 
in the lecture rooms of Juilliard 
School of Music, swing has at last 
visited its power on the music world 
and remains to exert its unique in- 
fluence on the future of music. 
But the triumph is not without 
its compromises. Witness the popu- 
larity of Kostelanetz arrangements— 
intricate and stylistic adaptations of 
Debussy, Ravel, and others. But 
more especially, witness the general 
exodus of concert violinists into the 
ranks of the dance orchestras. This 
pseudo-transformation involves more 
than a hair cut and a swap of terms 
(violin to fiddle). Behind this trend 
lies the important realization that 
no instrument is excluded from a 
niche in future musical history— 
both popular and classical. Strings 
are gradually taking their rightful 
place as vital and integral units in 
swing orchestras, with the develop- 
ment of clever “symphonic” scoring 
loudly acclaimed by the general pub- 
lic, and even grudgingly saluted by 
classically-minded critics. Such elab- 
orate and frequently nostalgic treat- 
ment of the popular idiom has been 
the featured stock in trade of our 
large radio orchestras, and has paid 
dividends that assure the perma- 
nence of these arrangements. Fred 
Waring, Morton Gould, and André 
Kostelanetz exploit their violin, 
viola, cello, and bass sections to the 
full in rendering their thrilling and 
novel versions of venerable classics, 
beloved folk tunes, and even the 
latest boogie-woogie improvisations. 
Obviously this is not a technique 
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Soliloquy on Strings 


KERMIT ARTHUR WALKER 





The increased use of strings in the “popular” music field 


and its demands upon string players are commented upon 


by Mr. Walker of the educational department of Carl 


Fischer, Inc. 





which can be lightly devised. It re- 
quires consummate skill and sound 
musical knowledge. 

But it is this very standard of 
musicianship which immortalizes the 
method, for it requires the attention 
and devotion of our best swing mas- 
ters, under whose care the innova- 
tion has achieved a lasting and 
significant popularity. No longer 
does the stigma of mere commercial- 
ism tarnish the reputation of swing 
virtuosos. The outstanding popular 
fiddler, Joe Venuti, has earned a 
reputation with both classical and 


popular musicians, Harry James 
certainly has no small following 
among the musical intelligentsia, 


and more and more of our “greats” 
are admitting (and proudly) their 
solid classical training. Jan Savitt, 
former concertmaster of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, displays a remark- 
able command of violin repertoire; 
Paul Nero—he of the hot fiddle tradi- 
tion—reflects in his modern composi- 
tions the thorough education he 
received at the Curtis Institute. 
While at the Institute, Nero organ- 
ized its first dance band. Since then 
he has joined the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and his off-season 
hours are spent creating in his favor- 
ite idiom. And who is not familiar 
with the work of Vernon Duke, who 
is currently writing popular tunes 
for Broadway? Born and educated 
in Russia, Duke received the benefits 
of a strictly classical education which 
has stood him in good stead in his 
popular music career. He has, how- 
ever, by no means renounced “seri- 
ous” music. 

Actually there are no pigeon-holes 
in the popular idiom today. The 


advent of strings is indicative of the 
narrowing of the last chasm between 
Town Hall and Basin Street, and 
the most remarkable feature of this 
transition is that it was so long in 
coming. The recognition of the real 
value of the woodwind instruments 
in orchestral exploitation is a more 
or less recent development in sym- 
phonic composition. As late as 1899, 
a renowned professor at the Paris 
Conservatory voiced the majority 
opinion in his scornful and “learned” 
criticism of Cesar Franck’s Symphony 
in D Minor: 


That a Symphony? But, my dear sir, who 
ever heard of writing for the cor anglais 
in a symphony? Just mention a single sym- 
phony by Haydn or Beethoven introducing 
the cor anglais. There, well, you see, your 
Franck’s music may be whatever you please, 
but it will certainly never be a symphony. 


It is obvious, therefore, that our 
modern integrated symphony or- 
chestras are as much a child of this 
century as is swing itself. Since pop- 
ular dance music is an outgrowth 
of the democratic way of life—of free 
expression and a fundamental hu- 
man equation of emotion embroid- 
ered in simple rhythm and harmony 
—it is indeed strange that an instru- 
ment that played such an intrinsic 
role in pioneer morale should not 
have carried forward in its progress. 
The square-dance fiddler was the 
center of community music in fron- 
tier development. Since our folk mu- 
sic has contributed so much to the 
rise of swing, it is sad and startling 
that we should apologize for, or 
even have to defend the right of 
strings to a cabinet post in the 
future government of music. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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the blame lies with the rector who 
disregards the necessity of a compe- 
tent director. He, the rector, is so 
concerned with the cost of the choir 
that the music is generally of a poor 
quality. It is this lack of a musical 
background and training that pre- 
vents individuality in the interpre- 
tation of church music. 

It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that, though most church mu- 
sic may be essentially monastic, the 
parish church is not a monastery; 
the choir is not composed of monks. 
‘There is a congregation, not of mu- 
sic intelligentsia, but of ordinary men 
and women who seek nothing at 
the service except the fulfillment of 
their obligation to their Creator. 

We wish indeed to meet with 
peace and holiness in our churches, 
but always with reality, spiritual and 
artistic. Can grief, fear, joy, sorrow, 
hope all be expressed calmly, serene- 
ly, tranquilly? Or, rather should 
they be so expressed? The church 
has left the catacombs now and can 
lift up her voice! We sometimes 
forget that it is the church’s duty to 
touch and hallow men’s lives at all 
points. The music of the church 
must therefore be interpreted to con- 
form to these conditions. 

It is up to the clergy to see that 
the people get what is rightfully 
theirs, Unfortunately, it is true that 
in many places the church-musician 
is a mere fixture, a job, a service to 
perform. But the main goal should 
be to have music worthy of the house 
of God, and it is the duty of the 
pastor to see that this is accom- 
plished. Certainly music is an essen- 
tial part of the ritual of the church. 
Now, more than ever, good music is 
a necessary feature of our services. 

Few of our leaders—clergy or mu- 
sicians—are willing to admit that the 
congregation are not getting what 
rightfully belongs to them. But the 
time is not too far away when the 
congregation will demand music 
equal to that they hear on the radio, 
in the theater, etc. 

True, not all the fault lies with 
the rector or the music committee. 
Many of our church musicians are 
mere fixtures. Many of them select 
and use good church music, but 
the performance is second-rate and 
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has no imagination and no com- 
prehension of the text, style, 
nuances, and tempi. It is necessary 
that we make the church’s official 
music religious and spiritual and 
also entertaining and realistic. This 
can and must be done without be- 
coming theatrical. To be sure, we 
must not grow so puritanical that 
we would not admit the necessity of 
virtuosity, There is no reason to 
suppose that virtuosity is to be ban- 
ished in church music. That would 
be to ignore the facts of history and 
not admit that there is much church 
music, not difficult, that must be 
sung with virtuosity or not at all. 

One of the principal faults ot 
many so-called first-rate choirs is 
that they perform the music of the 
great masters, old and modern, in 
such a haphazard manner that an 
offertory is made to sound just 
like the Introit. All the individu- 
ality is taken out the music. The 
trouble with our good clergy, having 
all these facts on hand, is that they 
bar from their services an outward 
expression of the soul through mu- 
sic. Religion has a duty to recognize 
art. The clergy forget that man is 
body as well as soul. 

However, there are some organ- 
ists who deny the fact that man has 
a soul, as evidenced by the way their 
church music takes on the clothes 
of the theater . . . They leave out 
the religious and believe only in the 
realistic. And as for the purists, they 
follow the Liturgy to the extreme. 
But what happens to their music? 
It is dull, lifeless, and so boring that 
the congregation gets the impres- 
sion that all church music sounds 
that way. 

Instead of combining the spiritual 
and realistic in performance they 
forget their individuality, their artis- 
tic temperament, their training. 
Some organists are so bound to tra- 
dition (that’s what they call it) that 
they forget that music—be it of the 
sixteenth, fourteenth, or twentieth 
century—must and can fit and be 
so expressed as to please in a spirit- 
ual and artistic way our music- 
starved congregation. 

St. Bernard said about music, “Let 
it be full of gravity; let it be neither 
worldly, nor too crude and poor. . . . 
Let it be sweet, yet without levity, 
and whilst it pleases the ear let it 
move. the heart.” 
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The Christmas Star 
SSA-Accomp. 
Appealing simplicity; carol-like 


Walter H. Licht 
25382 .16 


Deep Is the Silence Arr. Henninger 
SATB-A Cap. 1608 .16 
Beautiful Polish carol. Lovely setting. 
Gabriel, from the Heav’n Descending 
Seth Bingham SATB-Accomp. 1625 .18 
Majestic carol of adoration. 

Masters in This Hall Arr. Whitford 
SATB-A Cap. 1627 .16 
Antique French Christmas melody; 


colorful. 
Nativity Carol Frederick W. Graf 
SSA-A Cap 2524 .16 


“One of the finest Christmas numbers.” 


O Holy Night Adam -Strickling 
SSA-Accomp. 2537.16 
More popular than ever in this new 
setting. 


Noels Old and New 

Thirty-eight of the most popular carols 
from all countries, carefully prepared for 
carolers, mixed chorus, quartet, or com- 
munity singing. 


Descants on Christmas Carols 

Stunning descants impart new beauty to 
a fine group of beloved carols. For SA or 
mixed chorus. ‘Try having the audience 
sing the caruls with your choir on the 
descants! 


Uncommon Christmas Carols 
A wealth of lesser-known yet truly 
beautiful carols from many countries— 


Christmas Carols and Choruses 

This book is an admirable answer to 
the problem of supplying ample Christmas 
program material at little cost. Here are 
25 of the carols which are in most fre- 
quent demand—excellent selections ar- 


Popular Christmas Anthems 

There is constant need during the holi- 
day season for the great Christmas an- 
thems which have been brought together 
in this excellent book. The compositions, 
all for mixed voices, are: BREAK 
FORTH, O BEAUTEOUS HEAVENLY 
LIGHT (Bach) ; FOR UNTO US A CHILD 


ADDITIONAL OUTSTANDING CHRIST- 
MAS MATERIAL is described in the H. 
& M. Music Catalog—for example, The 
Christmas Carolers’ Book in Song and 
Story, and numerous Christmas anthems 
and Choruses among THE H. & M. 
CHORAL OCTAVOS. Complete copies of 


438 S. Wabash Ave. 





5 3 8 
Christmas Music of Distinction 


H. & M. CHORAL OCTAVOS 


25 CENT BOOKS OF CAROLS 


12 CENT BOOK OF CAROLS 


SIX FAVORITE ANTHEMS FOR 35ce 


OTHER CHRISTMAS MATERIAL 


Hall & McCreary Company 


Publishers of Better Music 





a 


Oh, Sleep, Baby Jesus Arr. Albert Ream 
SATB with Alto Solo. A Cap. 1623.16 
Brazilian Christmas lullaby. Lovely. 


Puer Natus in Bethlehem Seth Bingham 
SATB-Div., A Cap. 1611 .16 
Based on descant to 14th Cen. Tune. 
Joyous. 


Silent Night Gruber- Wilson 
SATB with Descant, Opt. A Cap. 1624 .16 
SA and Descant, Accomp. 2534 .16 
Reverent; sincere; more beautiful than 
ever. 


Sleep, Blessed Jesus Arr. Olds 
SATB-A Cap. 1616 .16 
SSAA-A Cap. 2533 16 


Melodious Christmas lullaby of Bohemia. 


Within a Lowly Stable. Haydn Morgan 
SSAA-Opt. A Cap. 2530 .16 
New and jubilant Christmas carol-chorus. 


lullaby, dance, praise and chorale types. 
Suited for both large and small choruses 


Christmas Carols, Male Voices 

Carol books for male voices are few. 
This is one of the best because of its 
easy-to-sing, usable arrangements. 


Christmas Carols for Treble Choirs 

New and intriguing program arrange- 
ments of fifteen carols, well-known and 
little known. Effective either SA or SSA. 


PRICES of each of the above five books: 
25¢ ea., postpaid; 5 or more, one kind or 
assorted, 20¢ ea., plus postage. 


ranged for mixed voices or unison, many 
with special piano accompaniments. The 
choice ranges from the exquisite charm 
of What Child Is This? to the mighty 
Hallelujah Chorus. Prices: 12 cents a 
copy or $1.32 a dozen, postpaid. 


IS BORN (Handel); GLORY TO GOD 
(Handel); O ZION, THAT BRINGEST 
GOOD TIDINGS (Stainer); SING, O 
HEAVENS (Tours) ; and THERE SHALL 
A STAR COME OUT OF JACOB (Mendel- 
ssohn). Well-printed and substantially 
bound, the book is very reasonably priced 
at 35 cents. 


the latter will also be found among the 
miniatures which have been mailed to 
choral directors. If you haven't a file of 
H. & M. Octavo Miniatures, ask for them, 
being sure to give your position as a 
director or teacher of music. 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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For Christmas Programs | 


MIXED VOICES 
































507 All Men Now Sing, Rejoice—Bach-Krone...........0..cc:ceeeeeees S.A.T.B. 
5061 As Joseph Was A Walking—Arthur Bergh... S.A.T.B. 
5024 Away In a Manger—Gerhard Schroth..........sccccccseseseseseeeees S.A.T.B. 

17. Beside Thy Cradle Here I Stand—Bach-O. Christiansen........ S.A.TSB. 
5002 Break Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly Light—Bach.................. S:ACEB. 
5042 Carol of the Sheepfold, The—Alfred H. Johnson.... S.:A:T:B. 
5020: ‘Christmas Bells —Gilette ......ccssscsssneisesssesescossesensese S-As1 5: 

187 Cradle Hymn, A—F. Melius Christiansen... S.A.T.B. 

800 Eight Christmas Choruses from The Messiah—Handel.......... S.A.T.B. 

22 Farewell of the Shepherds, The—Berlioz.............sc:cscsseeerees S:A.1.B: 
6514 Good News From Heaven—Arr. Peter Tkach..........0::ce000 SASL: 
7034 I Heard the Bells On Christmas—Lamont................::c0eeeeee S.A.T.B. 
2014 Jule Sone— Morten J. LUVags:........0.-:.0500s-.cssssovsesesnassosessaseceasns S.A.T.B. 

181 Lo, How a Rose—Praetorius—F. M. Christiansen.................. S.A.T.B. 

11 Lullaby for Christmas, A—Norman Lockwood............ S.A.A:T.T.B:B. 

136 Lullaby on Christmas Eve—F. M. Christiansen................-. S.A.T.B.B. 
FOO) WN NVC Ne a ca sip ces cescen sey eadivsn osgnccvnndicesvocecsvensesesetes™ SALI: 
2011 O Blessed Night—Franck-Luvaas.............ccscssseeessecsesseeessesens S:A.T.B. 
5044 Rise Up Shepherd, and Follow—James Gillette.................... SArt.B. 
7029 Sing Songs of Joy—Arr. GraysOm..........csscssssesecsessescesesseeens SA.T.B. 
5053 Song of Mary—Fischer-Kranz—E. M. Christiansen. S.S.A.T.B 
701 Song of the Angels, The—Gevaert-Kront.........cscsccsceeseeees S.A.T.B. 
5059 This New Christmas Carol—Don Malin...........cccccccesceseeeeees S.A.T:B. 

143 This Night—F. Melius Christiansen 

EOpTE a TAAR EIR SAC TONT 9 concert, cas tscapenc coc sncesevansosascatssnvusredounsice SA; 1B: 

63 Today There Is a Ringing—F. M. Christiansen.............00000. S\A.5.B. 
4006 We Wish You a Merry Christmas— 

Agr: Beatrice and: MAX Arne: 5005. s.0isijo0.s0c2sscensocssscesvare ee Les 

158 Yuletide, The—F. Melius Christiansen.................... core S:S:4,.0.5- 

13 There Shall a Star from Jacob— 

Mendelssohn-O. Christiansen ..............ssscssssessssessesssesees SiA- TUB: 
cs aos 
MALE VOICES 
$508 Carols Gay We Sing—Palmer Clark.............c.csccsscsssscssssessteens eg Be So 
5513. Noel, Noel— Gevaert Graysons: ....::50ssyoeccccsesrsssoessecesnsvesvesovsees T.T.B.B. 
5509 Shepherds’ Joy, The—Palmer Clark...............csssscoscesssssees -L.T.B:B. 
re 
TREBLE VOICES 
6009: Christmas Folk Song, A—Brenchisinsscc.esssss.scsescesccssecsescovsscoesceanas SSA: 
6011 Cradle Song of the Virgin—Stainer-Grayson.. TS sacs eee 
1212 First Noel, The—Arr. Beatrice Krone.................cccssssssessoseessssonees S.A. 
6024 Merry Christmas, A—Arr. Matterling... aces eink: 
6029 O Rejoice, Ye Christians, Loudly—Ba ach- Morgan... boeccaeitvvsi tees SSAA. 
6008 Scotch Christmas Carol, A—Arr. Lamont........0.....cccee eee SAL 
3000 Shepherds’ Christmas Song, The—Arr. Morten Luvaa...............$.S.A. 
6026 This New Christmas Carol—Don Malin...............00cc08 mee A. 
1211 We Wish You a Merry Christmas—Arr, Beatrice Krone..............S.A. 
See ee nla = 
NEW CHURCH ANTHEMS 
MIXED VOICES 
8012 All Creatures Of Our God and King— re ee pee S;A:B. 
8006 Be Thou My Vision—James Gillette...............ccccccssseeeeeseees S.A.T.B. 
8016 Hear, O Lord—Watson edacvapasieaybe tee Os 
8013 King Of Love My Shepherd Is—Matterling..............0...0....5.S.A.B. 
8005 Lead Us By Thy Providence—James Gillette.......................$.A.T.B. 
8011 The Lord Is My Shepherd—Lamont.................... Recep eee S.A.T.B. 
SOLS Lord OF All Beibe—Eamt... 5....c0ssssceesseicenssssssvnssndscasssrivvesssscvst ORD 
8001 O Trinity of Blessed Light—James Gillette........ Serres oy Val Go) o 
8014 O God Our Help In Ages Past—Crofts-Lamont................. S.S.A.B. 
ooo 
TREBLE VOICES 
8264 ~ Lead Us: O Miaster——Eamtston. «4.055520 <.06...ieeseesnsescasososecesvscsose S.S.A 
8256 Seek Ye the Lord—Roberts... nahn ; 
8261 Sun Of My SES i ee -cissentcanein aoe A. 
8262 When Morning Guilds the Skies—Findlay..........0.0.cccccceeeee SHA. 
ALL THE ABOVE EDITIONS MAY BE SENT ON APPROVAL 


REQUEST YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 
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(Continued from page 29) 


were screened. 
received, 

On one occasion, in observance of 
Lent and Easter, a half-hour pro- 
gram of recorded selections appro- 
priate for the season was scheduled 
for each evening. The recordings 
included great hymns of faith, Negro 
spirituals and gospel songs, and 
excerpts from oratorios, for example, 
“Judas Maccabaeus,” Handel; “St. 
Paul,” Mendelssohn; ““The Messiah,” 
Handel; ‘Samson,’ Handel; ‘Eli- 
jah,” Mendelssohn; “St. Matthew’s 
Passion,” Bach. These record pro- 
grams were called “Symphonic Inter- 
ludes.”” At the close of the season, 
attendance figures showed _ that 
wrap had been an amazing number 

listener participants. The “Sym- 
a be Interlude”’ series was climax- 
ed on Easter by Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words,” presented by a chorus who 
made a one hundred and sixty mile 
round trip to sing for the service 
men and women. The auditorium 
was packed! Our music appreciation 
classes have not failed! 

A radio, radio playback, piano, 
and many volumes of the very finest 
in music were made available in the 
music room of the club, This room 
was in constant use, because all the 
men and girls had to do was help 
themselves. And they did, ‘Sympho- 
nies and the works of the old mas- 
ters were most active. However, the 
contemporary Composers were not 
idle. ‘The symphonies claiming the 
greatest popularity seemed be 
those of Beethoven, Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky, and Sibelius. 

The opera albums were by no 
means neglected. The dramatic Ital- 
ian works and the Wagnerian roles 
contended for preeminence. I re- 
member a day when the juke box 
droned in one part of a building in 
competition with excerpts from 
nine different operas being played 
behind the closed doors of the mu- 
sic room. “Faust,” ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,” and “Aida” enjoyed real 
popularity. Oratorio selections were 
in demand too. 

The proprietor of a music store 
in the vicinity of a huge ordnance 
plant found himself doing an im- 


All were favorably 


to 


pressive “rush business” owing to 
the demands for symphonic and 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL 








operatic records as the community's 
population expanded. Here is proof 
that good music is making a place 
for itself not only in the armed 
forces, but also in the ranks of the 
defense workers. 

These observations are proof in 
themselves that many members of 
the armed services do like good mu- 
sic and deem it a necessity in their 
everyday and _ present-day _ living. 
Music might well be proud of its 
contribution to the war effort. Our 
music education program is doing a 
splendid job. When “Gloomy Gus,” 
the musical mourner, is heard la- 
menting about the public’s lack of 
interest in good music, and con- 
tending that music education makes 
a very doubtful impression on the 
students, it is well to ignore his 
groans, The real test of the desire 
for good music is in an environment 
where those who wish it must seek 
it. And it is sought after! 


Time Well Spent 


The disciples of fine music may 
rest assured that their labors are 
being abundantly compensated and 
their time well spent, for surely 
the results from a cross section such 
as may be found only in the USO 
clubs today, may be deemed as in- 
dicative of the musical likes and dis- 
likes of members of our armed 
forces. They do like good music. 

One morning, a sergeant entered 
a USO club and asked where he 
might find records, a machine, and 
the music room. Left alone in the 
music room he played one symphony 
after another. The only trouble was 
that he played the records with such 
volume that it disturbed people in 
the entire building. In fact it even 
annoyed the juke box enthusiasts! 
At length a member of club staff 
entered the music room and engaged 
the sergeant in cOnversation. The 
latter proved to be a genuine lover 
of music with considerable music 
experience before entering the serv- 
ice. At length the staff member asked 
him why he played the music at 
such volume. The soldier waited a 
moment and then said, “I was in 
some of the worst invasion battles. 
The louder I play the music the 
more I seem to shut out the screams 
of the guns and my buddies beside 
me. It was hell!” 
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‘Cornish 
Rhapsody 


An Outstanding Musical Work 
by the Famous English Composer 
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DISTINCTIVE MATERIAL 


Leading Choral Favorites 


Arranged for 
MALE - FEMALE AND MIXED VOICES 
Only A Rose 
On The Isle Of May 


Praise The Lord and Pass 
The Ammuntion 


Someday 
Song Of The Vagabonds 
Thanks For The Memory 
Twilight On The Trail 
Vagabond King Waltz 
(Huguette Waltz) 


With The Wind And The Rain 
In Your Hair 











Beyond The Blue Horizon 
Blue Hawaii 
Funny Old Hills 
Have I Stayed Away Too Long 
It's A Hap-Hap-Happy Day 
June In January 
Lonesome Road 
Love In Bloom 
March Of The Grenadiers 
Moon Love 
My Ideal 
Price 15c 


For Complete Band Library 


THE WAC HYMN 
By Frank Loesser ¢* Arranged by Erik Leidzen 
Stand. Band—75c. Symph. Band—$1.25 


ONE DOZEN ROSES JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE 
By Dick Jurgens and Walter Donovan By Frank Loesser and Joseph Lilley 
Arranged by George Briegel Arranged by George Briegel 
Stand. Barf—75c Stand. Band—75c 


FIRST CLASS PRIVATE MARY BROWN 
By Frank Loesser ¢ Arranged by Mario Agnolucci 
Stand. Band—75c, Symph. Band—$1.25 


GENERAL KELLS MARCH SONG OF THE VAGABONDS 
By Corporal John Kluczko By Rudolf Friml 
Arranged by Corporal John Kluczko Arranged by Paul Van Loan 
Stand. Band—75c Stand, Band—75c 


MARCH OF THE GRENADIERS 


By Victor Schertzinger ¢* Arranged by George Briegel 
Stand. Band—75c 
PRAISE THE LORD AND PASS THE AMMUNITION 
By Frank Loesser * Arranged by George Briegel 
Stand. Band—75c. Symph. Band—$1.25 
WE'RE ALL TOGETHER NOW 
By Ralph Rainger ¢ Arranged by George Briegel 
Stand. Band—75c 
VAGABOND KING SELECTION 
By Rudolf Friml ¢ Arranged by William Schoenberger 
Symph. Band—$3.00 





A BRIGHT HINT TO TEACHERS! 
For a New Way to Entertain and Educate Youngsters Get The Miracle Song Book 


"Songs For Happy Children” 


Words and Music by INA WILLIAMSON 


31 tuneful: ditties—each one gaily illustrated—and each one featuring clever “act 
out the song” instructions to make a happy game out of singing. Price $1.00 


* 
Famous Music Corp. « Paramount Music Corp. 


1619 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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code. The code of ethics was con- 
sidered so important that when, at 
the Providence Conterence in March 
1933, the revised constitution was 
adopted, the code was incorporated. 
It reads: 

In considering applications for member- 
ship the Executive Board shall keep con- 
stantly in mind the ideals of our Associa- 
tion: truth and honesty and the fulfillment 
of every promise in our relations with 
schools and educators, pride in the con- 
fidence our organization enjoys, absence of 
questionable or unfair competitive methods 
among our membership, maintenance of the 
highest form of business ethics in our rela- 
tions with those we serve, and to constantly 
strive to foster and improve the cordial and 
friendly relationships that exist among our 
membership and between our Association 
and the education association with which 
we work. 

The new constitution provided for 
increasing the terms of office from 
one year to two years in order to co- 
incide with the terms of officers of 
the Conference. The members at 
large of the Executive Board were in- 
creased from two to four. The Execu- 
tive Board, therefore, now consists of 
a president, a vice-president, a sec- 
retary-treasurer, and four members 
at large. In order to insure the 
smooth functioning necessary in a 
volunteer organization, the retiring 
president automatically becomes vice- 
president, and the members at large 
are elected in alternate bienniums for 
four-year terms. This means that 
there are always three experienced 
members of the seven-man executive 
board. 

A rather interesting sidelight on 
the development of the Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitors Association is that 
there has never been a contest for 
election to the presidency, and the 
men who were asked to serve in this 
unremunerative post, not only gave 
unstintingly of their time, but were, 
like Caesar’s wife, “above suspicion.” 
By this I mean that they served the 
interests of the whole association, of- 
tentimes sacrificing personal interests 
or the interests of their firms in do- 
ing so. 

The next step in the establishment 
of cordial relations between the Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference 
and the Music Education Exhibitors 
Association took place at the bien- 
nial meeting held at Los Angeles in 
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1ggo. At this meeting a new consti- Fe 
tution was adopted by the Music #7 
Educators National Conference, and ¢ - 
during the succeeding year the Di- 
visional Conferences and the Exhibi- 


tors Association revised their respec- Robbine 


tive constitutions in accordance with 


the new constitution of the National 

Conference. Now the Divisional Con- MO 9] 3 24 N 
ferences are divisions of the National 
Conference and the Exhibitors Asso- 

ciation is an affiliate. The president °<e) N Cc - RT $ F RI F $ 
of the Exhibitors Association is auto- 
matically a member of the Board ol 
Directors of the National Conference. 
‘The executive committees of the Na- 
tional and Divisional Conferences 
delegate complete authority in all 
matters pertaining to exhibits at con- 
ference meetings to the Exhibitors 
Committee, the membership of which 
is appointed by the president of the 
Exhibitors Association in consulta- 

tion with the executive committee. MODERN 

Among the many examples of the ‘near 
close relationship existing between 
the Music Education Exhibitors As- 
sociation and the Music Educators 
National Conference was the inclu- 
sion in the Music Educators Journal 
of a page devoted to the interests ol 
the Exhibitors Association. This page 
was first edited by Nelson Jansky ol 
C. C. Birchard Company, and later 
by Don Malin, currently with C. C. 
Birchard, but at that time with Lyon 
and Healy. 

The most recent cooperative ac- 
tivity of the Exhibitors Association 
and the Music Educators National 
Conference was the publication of a 
Business Handbook of Music Educa- 
tion. This handbook is a manual de- 
signed to assist the music educator in 
his daily business problems as they 
relate to the materials and services 
of music education. Through the fa- 
cilities of the Executive Office of the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence more than 50,000 copies of this 





STANDARD BAND 


handbook have been distributed dur- | SYMPHONIC Bano lincluding conductor pert) 
ing the _past few years. Copies are | CONDUCTOR pany linctuding conductor — $5.00 
still available, and may be obtained | ———-——  F.8@ 


(conden: 
EXTRA PARTS, each sete 
by addressing the Music Educators ~ ia Wits. 


National Conference, 64 E. Jackson =“ 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
From the twenty-six firms which 
met at Detroit in 1926, the member- At Your p 
ship of the Exhibitors Association ealer or Direct 


has now grown to 109, and there is ROBBINS MUSIC 
CORPORATIO 
N. 










no doubt that when the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference meets at 
Cleveland in March, 1946 it will be 
even larger. 


7 799 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 
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VOLK WEIN 
Publications 


Concert Band Music 
Revised Editions 
& 


MERRY WIDOW 
SELECTION 

arr. by S. E. Morris 

Transcribed for Band 

by Frank Panella 

Full Band, $1.50—Symp. Band, $2.50 
EXECUTION—Baritone solo 


by George Southwell 


Full Band, $1.50 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE 
DANUBE 

Waltz, arr. by Southwell 

Full Band, $1.50 
CELEBRATED WALTZ 


from Verdi's Il Trovatore 
arr. by St. Clair 
Full Band, $2.00 


MARDI GRAS OVERTURE 
by Al White 

Full Band, $2.50 

CROWN OF JEWELS 
Overture, by Panella 


Full Band, $3.00 
DAY IN THE PARK 


Novelty, by Ed. Chenette 
Full Band, $2.00 


JUNIOR HIGH 
Overture, by Al White 
Full Band, $2.00 

MY TUBA SOLO 


by Southwell 
Tuba solo with band, $2.00 


OPERATIC GEMS 

Selection, arr. by White 

Contains easy excerpts from Bohemian 
Girl, Carmen, Maritana, Faust, Aida 
and Il Trovatore Marches 

Full Band, $2.00 


& 
ORDER COPIES TODAY 
Send for 
VOLKWEIN BAND CATALOGS 


Volkwein Bros., Inc. 


Music Publishers 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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which must have proved a great 
incentive to Russian composers. 
However, it is only within the last 
two or three decades, at the most, 
that we in this country have fully 
appreciated the rich beauty of a 
cappella music. Consequently, the 
choral development that has taken 
place within that period can ac- 
curately be described as phenom- 
enal. Our choirs and choruses have 
attained a choral proficiency that 
surpasses the “choral society” and 
“glee club” of yesteryear as far as 
the modern streamlined automo- 
bile surpasses the old model T Ford! 
And don’t let anyone attribute this 
rise in choral development to any 
other cause than that we have be- 
come a cappella choir conscious. 
There may be ‘many roads leading 
to Rome,” but any choral body 
aspiring to greater heights must 
eventually and inevitably travel via 


the unaccompanied (a cappella) 
route. 
Well, our American choirs in 


church, school, and college have 
done this very thing, and truly good 
choirs are no longer as scarce as the 
proverbial hen’s teeth. Their num- 
ber may not yet be legion, but there 
are certainly hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of them scattered all over 
this country, many of them far re- 
moved from the metropolitan and 
musical centers. 

But back to our great American 
composer. How does he fit into this 
picture, especially as related to 
church music? Frankly, he is non- 
existent and entirely because of his 
isolation. ‘There must be a 
reason why he chooses to segregate 
himself. Is it because he thinks he 
cannot produce anything compara- 
ble to the works of the masters of 
the past? If so, we must charge him 
with inconsistency, for, despite the 
classic examples of the symphony, 
some of our American composers 
will soon outdistance Beethoven in 
the number of symphonies they have 
written! 

Is it because he thinks his works 


own 


will not receive adequate perform- 
ance? Let us remind him once again 
of the extraordinary choral develop- 
ment that has taken place in this 
country and hasten to assure him 


that there are just as many choirs 
able to do justice to his choral 
works as there are orchestras sympa- 
thetic to his instrumental compo- 
sitions. 

Does he feel that there is an over- 
abundance of music available for 
church use and to add more would 
simply be like “carrying coals to 
Newcastle”? That argument could 
carry absolutely no weight, for the 
same might be said of any form of 
musical expression. Think of all the 
songs, or of all the pieces for piano 
that have already been written, and 
yet more are being written and pub- 
lished almost every day of the year. 

I believe that the reason for the 
apparent apathy of the great Ameri- 
can composer toward church music 
is probably much more deep-rooted 
than any suggested above. He would 
be the first to agree that ability to 
write a symphony presupposes a 
“feeling” and an “understanding” of 
what one proposes to do. 


Need for Belief 


So, too, it is with church music. 
A “feeling” for the needs and _ re- 
quirements, the aims and purposes 
of the church as an institution is 
essential. One cannot create for a 
cause in which one does not believe. 
Bach inscribed all his works ‘to the 
glory of God.” The element of “un- 
derstanding” is of equal import- 
ance. There is a musical vocabulary 
which one associates with the mu- 
sic of the church; call it atmos- 
phere, spirit, or what you like, but 
it is unmistakable. The modern tend- 
ency, with its ultra-dissonant har- 
monies, is definitely foreign to that 
element. The text is of paramount 
importance, the music serving only 
as a vehicle to strengthen that text. 
Consequently, there should be at 
least some semblance of relationship 
between text and music. Too often 
the text says one thing and_ the 
music quite another. 

Choral music is essentially vocal 
music and must, therefore, be 
sound vocally and not predicated 
on instrumental procedure. The 
human voice, individually and col- 
lectively, has definite limitations 
which must not be disregarded. By 
the same token, the human voice by 
itself as well as in combination with 
others, has certain characteristic and 
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inherent potentialities. Both of these 
factors must be borne in mind. 

Now. one might rightfully ask, Is 
the Church in need of and can the 
American composer really make a 
contribution to sacred choral litera- 
ture? The answer is definitely a re- 
sounding “Yes.” Every choirmaster 
will agree that there is no such thing 
as an overabundance of compara- 
tively simple but sincere music for 
service use. No composer, no matter 
what his stature in the secular field 
may be, need feel it a condescension 
on his part to write simply but 
beautifully for the church. There is 
room for genuine artistry here too. 

The question whether American 
publishers will be interested in pub- 
lishing music of this kind also sug- 
gests itself. Anyone who is at all 
alert to present-day tendencies must 
be impressed with the enormous 
amount of choral music being pub- 
lished in this country, A large por- 
tion of it is so-called “sacred” music, 
but in name only, for the “elements” 
previously referred to are woefully 
lacking. It is reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that American music 
publishers will be quick to recognize 
meritorious church music when it is 
submitted by American composers. 
And, of course, they will publish it, 
knowing full well that there will be 
an ever-increasing market for it. 


Youth’s Views 


Finally, will the American choir- 
master use this all-American prod- 
uct? While we still have in our 
midst those who will use only what 
is tried and true, or what has ema- 
nated from foreign shores, there is a 
large and growing group, particu- 
larly among the younger generation, 
which is ever on the lookout for the 
latest publications. Having grown 
up in an era when our American 
self-sufficiency has been emphasized, 
they seem to delight in discovering 
for themselves the works of native 
composers. Since they are church 
musicians by choice and not, as was 
often the case in the past, a result 
of a failure in a concert career, they 
are likely to be far more discerning 
and have a deeper understanding 
of the needs of the church. They are 
the ones who look hopefully and 
expectantly toward the great Amer- 
ican composer. 
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A charming folk-tune melody arranged for: 


Violin and piano 

Piano solo (also simplified version) 

Vocal solo (Christmas text) 

SATB chorus and unison voices (Christmas text) 


MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger) 


Ring them for the Holiday season! 
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Violin and piano 

Piano solo (also simplified version) 

Piano duet; and 2 pianos-4 hands 

Bb Trumpet solo, duet or trio and piano 
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Eb Alto Saxophone solo, duet or trio and piano 
Trombone or Euphonium and piano 


Available for: 
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Joy to the World 

Jolly Old Saint Nicholas 
Jingle Bells 

O Little Town of Bethlehem 
O Come, All Ye Faithful 

O Christmas Pine 











HE first Jewish Music Week, 
directed by the Jewish Music 
Council, at that time still in the 
process of formation, was observed 
May 20-30, 1945. Earlier in 1945 a 
temporary organizational committee 


Jewish Music Council and Music Week 


BERNARD CARP 


met for the first time to establish 
the Jewish Music Council. The Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board, togeth- 
er with the National Association of 
Jewish Center Workers, had invited 
a number of other national Jewish 
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groups to come together to receive a 
proposal for the organization of a 
national body which would have as 
its purpose “the development and 
perpetuation of Jewish Music in 
America.” 

This proposal was approved by 
the representatives who were present, 
and early in February a temporary 
organization committee of the Jewish 
Music Council was formed. The 
National Jewish Welfare Board 
agreed to sponsor this project. Rep- 
resented on the Council were 
twenty-eight leading national Jewish 
organizations of the country. They 
included religious associations, ed- 
ucational and communal organiza- 
tions, cultural and fraternal bodies, 
and social and recreational groups. 
Professional and voluntary organiza- 
tions were also represented along 
with English, Hebrew, and Yiddish 
speaking groups and youth-serving 
organizations. No more representa- 
tive group in American-Jewish life 
could be found than that which 
part:cipated in the formation of the 
Jewish Music Council. 

The Jewish Music Forum, with 
Dr. Isadore Freed as its president, 
took an active part in the Council 
along with other special Jewish mu- 
sic groups. Some of the leading Jew- 
ish musicians and artists on the com- 
mittee were: Shalom Altman, A. W. 
Binder, Harry Coopersmith, Mrs. Ira 
K. Eisenstein, Cantor Gershon Eph- 
ros, Rabbi Israel Goldfarb, Max 
Helfman, Bert Jahr, Cantor David 
J. Putterman, Irene Tauber, and Dr. 
Jacob Weinberg. 

The unique feature of the Jewish 
Music Council, however, was that it 
represented practically every facet of 
the Jewish community, from people 
who make up amateur choruses and 
orchestras and music classes and 
groups, to the radio audiences and 
concertgoers. 

The Council, though still in the 
formative stage, decided to launch 
an Annual Jewish Music Week, 
as a means of encouraging the use of 
Jewish music on concert programs, 
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opera presentations, and in club, 
class, and community activities. The 
month of May was chosen for this 
event, since most activities in schools 
and centers would culininate at this 
time and since National Music Week 
is observed in May. 

Special materials were prepared 
and distributed throughout the 
country to Jewish Centers, YM and 
YWHA’s, Jewish schools, synagogues, 
USO-JWB Clubs, and Army and 
Navy chapels. They included a 
“Manual of Program Suggestions,” a 
large three-color poster, and lists of 
Jewish music, graded and coded for 
instruments and voices in all com- 
binations and giving price and pub- 
lisher. In addition, there were thou- 
sands of circulars and hundreds of 
reprints of articles on Jewish Music 
that were distributed without charge. 
This material was developed by 
members of the Jewish Music Week 
Committee. Requests for these ma- 
terials were received from all parts 
of the country and even from over- 
seas. Interest mounted, correspond- 
ence flowed into the Jewish Music 
Council office, and groups of all 
kinds took part in preparations for 
the celebration of Jewish Music 
Week. 

In view of the short space of time 
allowed in which to prepare for this 
event, Jewish Music Week met with 
gratifying and amazing success. Hun- 
dreds of reports came in throughout 
June and July. Clippings, circulars, 
programs, articles, and letters com- 
ing to the national office from 
around the country told the story. 
Jewish Music Week was the answer 
to the many pleas for concrete and 
specific suggestions in planning Jew- 
ish music programs and activities. 

Jewish communities in such cities 
as Detroit, Louisville, and New 
Haven organized committees to spon- 
sor and prepare Jewish music activi- 
ties. Concerts were given, radio pro- 
grams were broadcast, lecture-recitals 
and discussion groups studied and 
analyzed Jewish music, and many 
communities sponsored exhibits of 
Jewish music, manuscripts, records, 
bibliographies, and pictures. 

It is difficult to measure the results 
of all this activity. However, the 
committee learned beyond a doubt 
that a greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of Jewish music has been 
developed, among non-Jews as well 
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as among Jews. This in turn has 
given non-Jews a better understand- 
ing of the cultural and spiritual 
traditions of the Jews. Music is one 
of the most potent transmitters of 
intercultural good will. Artist-per- 
formers will be encouraged to in- 
clude more Jewish music in their 
programs, teachers and club leaders 
will train themselves in the litera- 
ture for leadership of music groups, 
publishers and record companies will 
note an increase in their sales of 
Jewish music. 


The Palestinian opera of Jacob 
Weinberg, “The Pioneers,”. is sched- 
uled for presentation at Carnegie 
Hall this winter under the auspices 
of the YMHA of Newark, New 
Jersey. The New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra is considering presenting 
a Jewish symphonic work next sea- 
son. 

Plans are now being made for 
another nation-wide celebration of 
Jewish Music Week in 1946. How 
characteristic of America is a cele- 
bration of this kind! 
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NEW—Just off the press 


The 
Christmas Caroler 


A Goodly Collection of 
“Ye Olde Christmas Carols” 


A very attractive content expertly edited, 


arranged and collected by 
Frank B. Cookson 
Price 25¢ 


NO€éLs 


By Marx and Anne Oberndorfer 


Another and very popular collection con- 
taining over 100 Christmas Carols with 


Historical and Legendary Notes. 


Valuable as a text—Attractive as a gift 


Complete bound in red cloth $1.25 
Choral edition (paper cover) .50 
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NEW CHRISTMAS CHORUSES 
Christmas Folksong by Rishel. 
mix. or 3 pt. 15¢ 
Little Jesus Came To Town 
by Will James. 3 pt. ladies. 15¢ 
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‘FRANCIS 


(Continued from page 15) 


distressing, to say the least, if (as 
often happens) someone has been so 
unkind as to provide an entirely dif- 
ferent one. I may be thinking of a 
beautiful sunset, while the song tells 
of the singer’s love for a Persian 
tabby.” Fortunately, not all of us 
are so gifted—so easily influenced. 
Or are we? It is worth remembering 
that everyone is susceptible to en- 


vironment. We associate certain 
things, some definite feelings, our 
emotions, with what may have hap- 
pened some other time, some other 
place, and under other circum- 
stances. Therefore, it would not be 
entirely inspiring for the repentant 
sinner, on his way to the altar to 
have the ribald melodies (no matter 
how well selected) of the bar room 
tantalizing his memory. Even those 
of us who are undisturbed by mem- 
ories of other days find it somewhat 
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Ohe book everyone has waited for! 
35 of Chopin's best-loved piano master- 
pieces in their original form, issued as 
+56 in the world-famous EVERY- 
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difficult to concentrate on the serv- 
ice when the familiar strains of some 
gem of opera float through the air 
and recall either the plot (which 
may be extremely earthy in charac- 
ter) or some particularly worldly oc- 
currence or circumstance. Of course, 
we cannot hope always or in every 
way to counteract such human possi- 
bilities, and these ideas and ideals 
are only mentioned in order to get 
the gist of the argument clearly be- 
fore you. The real question is, what 
are we aiming at when we arrange 
the music for a religious service? 
What is sacred music? 


Musie and Worship 


If music is to have an elevating 
effect; if it is to perform the seeming 
miracle of lifting the mind and soul 
into a better, cleaner, and more 
spiritual realm, it should not in any 
way be sidetracked. Unquestionably 
it is important that we make an 
honest effort to do all that is human- 
ly possible to establish and foster a 
clearer understanding of the relation 
of music to the service of worship. 





NORDEN 


(Continued from page 21) 


church service tries to simulate a 
y. M. C. A, meeting, a Rotary meet- 
ing, or any secular gathering, just 
so far is it failing to give to man- 
kind a spiritual, divine influence, a 
feeling the pres¢nce of God. The 
Catholic Mass and the Liturgy of 
the Russian church create the feel- 
ing of God’s presence, and one can- 
not fail, when in attendance at such 
services, to realize that there is much 
that is beautiful and inspiring. 


No Compromise 


There cannot be any compromise 
on good music. There is a standard 
upon which most of those who have 
the right to judge would agree. 
Good music does not necessarily 
mean extremely difficult music. 
There is much good music that is 
easy to produce, though, of course, 
the greatest masterpieces are difficult 
in varying degrees. But it must not 
be assuined that all easy music is 
good. The rule does not work both 
ways. Good church music must con- 
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tain these qualities: it must be rev- 
erent, without “catchy,” sugary 
tunes; it must have a sensible text, 
preferably biblical; it must not be 


rhythmical or “jazzy”; it should 
contain no “barber-shop” _ har- 
monies; it must have been com- 


posed by one who has caught the 
religious influence (very important); 
it must not have been written with 
the idea that it will “sell”; it must be 
permeated with church atmosphere. 
I have mentioned the art side of 
church music; now a few words on 
the congregational side. Only a lim- 
ited number of people in a congre- 
gation can sing, and a smaller num- 
ber wish to sing in public. This is 
generally misunderstood, for it is 
assumed that a church service is a 
failure unless there is a good rous- 
ing sound from the congregation. 


Dependence Upon Tonality 

A strong criticism of the new 
hymnal is that many tunes are trans- 
posed to keys too low. This has 
been carried out with the idea of 
lowering the pitch of the melody 
so that all parts can sing it. But 
much is lost. Many tunes depend 
entirely upon the brilliance of their 
tonality to sustain their particular 
character. They are not unison 
tunes, they were not so conceived 
and they cannot be made into uni- 
son tunes. Every composer con- 
ceives a tune in a given key and he 
selects that tonality as a proper set- 
ting for his composition. The whole 
character of the hymn is changed. 
Try playing “Adeste Fideles” in the 
key of A, the key it has been in for 
many years, then play it in G major, 
as printed in the new hymnal, and 
observe the effect. It is ruined. Ail 
the brilliancy of the key of A major 
is gone and instead we hear the 
more complacent and less energetic 
tonality of G major. Some hymns 
are good unison; others definitely 
are not. For the all-unison enthusi- 
asts let me suggest that. the organ, 
too, play only the tune! Ridiculous, 
of course. When a choir sings in 
unison, what it seems to gain in 
force it loses in brilliance, for one 
tone increased in power does not 
sound as full as four tones. The 
harmonics of the four voice-parts 
add much to the effect. These are 
lost in the single tone ensemble, 

We must always remember that 
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our service is in worship of God, 
the Creator. We are not singing to 
amuse ourselves, or the chairman of 
the music committee, or the minis- 
ter, or a heavy contributor, though 
unfortunately in some churches 
these matters are considerations. We 
should offer to God only the finest 
of which we are capable. The les- 
sons from the Bible are assigned by 
the church to. be read to the con- 
gregation. They are not selected to 


please someone. In fact the truth 
contained in any lesson may be a 
bitter reminder to someone hearing 
it. Similarly, the music should be 
prepared with the idea that it is the 
right music for a congregation to 
hear. Mankind is made up of all sorts 
and conditions of human beings and 
not all can offer the same things, but 
whatever we offer it should be only 
our best, and we should constantly 
strive to improve our standards. 
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VOCAL SOLOS 
Away in a Manger—Lieurance................. 40 
Go Tell it on the Mountain (Spiritual) 
—Arr. Dorsey .50 
In Old Judea (Two Keys)—Geibel............ .60 
Emmanuel (TWo Keys}—SprosS..cccccccscsne -60 
A King was Born (Two Keys) 
—Matthews 50 
O Mary (Spiritual)—Arr. Dorsey... .40 


Rise, up, Shepherds, and Follow 
(Spiritual—Arr. Dorsey . 
Sleep Sweetly, Babe of Bethlehem 
—Geibel 60 
Song of Bethlehem (Two Keys)—Minetti .50 
Song the Angels Sang—Stults. 
The Wondrous Story—Stults . 
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Angels Sang His Matchless Glory 








—Strickland 10 
Christ has Come, O Sing His Story 

—Keating a8 
A Christmas Lullaby—Smiith...ccmum «16 
Come, Joyful Shepherds—Nagle...cccuum «16 


Homage to the Christ Child (Belgian) 

—Arr. Bampton . na 
It Came upon the Midnight Clear—Tily 
There were Shepherds—MacFarlane..... .25 
The Vision of the Shepherds—Salter..... .15 
Yuletide Fantasy—Haupt ...... 
A Saviour, Christ, is Born—Lindsay....... .15 
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The Birthday of the King—Dale... .60 
The Child of Bethlehem—Stairs.. -60 
The Christ Child—Hawley.......... 75 
Come Let Us Adore Him—Keating -60 
Hosanna in the Highest—Wooler .60 
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The Light of the World—Forman .. .60 
The Manger Child—Baine 60 
Prince of Peace—Wolcott.... 75 
While Shepherds Watched—Keating. -60 
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Christmas Offertory—Hosmer ... 
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WEST 


(Continued from page 9) 


understands that what the people 
want is something which can’t be 
forgotten. Gustav Holst may write 
good music, but the congregation 
doesn’t like it and I confess his com- 
positions never seem to end right. 

My organist isn’t cooperative. He 
thinks that his precious choir re- 
hearsal is more important than a 
parish supper. We can’t ever do any 
really thrilling music because he just 
won't admit that our choir is up to 
it. He snorts with rage when the 
Knights Templar want “Onward 
Christian Soldiers.” If he likes a 
hymn he plays it too slowly and too 
softly, if he doesn’t like it he sails 
through with all stops set. He has 
absolutely no liturgical sense. If we 
use plain song he is either too fast or 
too slow. He has absolutely no re- 
gard for the great liturgical hymns. 
He doesn’t seem to care about words. 

Any churchman knows that the 
additional collects after the Proper 
are joined together, but you can al- 
ways trust my organist to come in 
with an “Amen” at the wrong place. 
When I was instituted I turned to 
give my blessing at the proper place 
and he crashed in with the next 
hymn. Afterward he seemed an- 
noyed, saying that the blessing wasn’t 
indicated on the program! When I 
want the notes for intonation it’s 
either a feast or a famine—Tuba or 
Salicional. 

To continue, my organist is vague 
—but very vague! He seems scatter- 
brained and disorganized. I carefully 
instruct him as to how things should 
go, and then he does some silly thing 
like play a second verse of the Na- 
tional Anthem, or add an “Amen” 
on it. When I’ve had as much as I 
can stand I exert my canonical rights 
and take over a choir rehearsal, or 
else hold a joint meeting with him 
and the Music Committee—all of 
which he doesn’t enjoy. After one 
of these he seems a little quieter. 
Anyway, he’s learning. 


“Rectors I Have Wrecked” 
(The Organist) 

When the Rector doesn’t>like a 
hymn or an anthem he says either 
that the congregation doesn’t know 
it or doesn’t like it. If he likes a 
hymn, we get it every other Sunday. 
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He has no sense of unity in a service. 
It’s just like him to want Dudley 


Buck and Palestrina in the same 
service, with said versicles and sung 
responses. If the music doesn’t match 
the sermon he blames me; if it does, 
he thanks the choir, 

He is a specialist in last minute 
instructions. He is always finding 
magnificent texts in Cathedral leaf- 
lets, or hearing about the St. Mat- 
thew Passion being performed in 
some great metropolitan parish, and 
will then unblushingly ask me to do 
the same thing with an inferior or- 
gan and an amateur choir. I can’t 
make him understand that Parry’s 
Coronation Anthem requires a set- 
ting and equipment comparable to 
the Abbey, or it becomes ridiculous. 

His taste is certainly better than 
the congregation’s, but he still re- 
acts under the same type of condi- 
tioning—he likes what he knows. He 
just knows a little more than his peo- 
ple. He talks a lot about “worship,” 
but he still thinks of music as a 
background for it rather than as one 
of its prime expressions. He and the 
Music Committee treat me with a 
benevolent distrust that leaves me 
feeling insecure and jittery. Before I 
came to the Parish I understand that 
they tried out organist after organ- 
ist, like so many different types of 
lighting fixtures. There is a rumor 
that they even tried out two men 
after they had already engaged me. 
The Rector is a splendid fellow, and 
some of the vestrymen are the salt 
of the earth, but when they act to- 
gether as a Music Committee I even 
wonder about their Christianity. 

I pay him back by being superior, 
I can call a major triad by its first 
name and he can’t. He doesn’t like 
to seem ignorant, so we increasingly 
leave each other alone. When he 
stresses his canonical rights I just 
get difficult. When he leaves me com- 
pletely alone, I see that things go 
smoothly. He is fond of pointing out 
that his S.T.B. is the equivalent of 
a Doctorate in any other professional 
graduate school—only 30% of the 
clergy get them. It never crosses his 
mind that the Guild examinations 
are admittedly as hard as any exam- 
inations given in America, and that 
my F.A.G.O. is equivalent to an 
earned Doctorate in Theology, not 
just a Bachelor’s Degree. He’s gradu- 
ally learning! 





*“Curates I Have Cured” 
(One of the Congregation) 


Why can’t we have the good old 
hymns? Apparently if a poor layman 
finds a tune that is singable, with 
words that he likes, the tune turns 
out to be “bad music” and the words 
are “heretical.” My pet peeve is the 
Curate. He’s a nice enough chap, but 
he seems to be a marvellous blend 
of the worst side of both the Rector 
and the Organist. He’s thick with 
them both and urges, with the en- 
thusiasm of youth, each to be a little 
tougher on the congregation than 
either would be disposed to be—even 
in spite of Holy Orders and the 
A.G.O., whatever that may mean— 
the Senior Warden says it’s the God 
all organists try to please. 

Now the Curate is plenty smart. 
He knows a lot about a lot of things, 
but he still doesn’t know why I go to 
church. I love my church in my own 
way as much as he does, but I’m get- 
ting more and more fed up with be- 
ing improved. On Trinity Sunday | 
want to sing, and in no mean tenor, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy.” What do we 
get? A 52-line dirge known as “St. 
Patrick’s Breastplate.” The Curate 
looks starry-eyed, and I swear he 
sings louder when he walks by me. 

The Curate doesn’t like “Rock ot 
Ages.” My mother sang it softly to 
us kids the night father died. When 
we occasionally persuade the Rector 
to let us have “Fling out the Ban- 
ner,” the Curate looks as though he 
were privately apologizing to God. 
I understand well enough that he 
wants to offer the best there is to 
God, but I don’t understand why 
everything I like isn’t worthy 
enough. When I was a kid and sang 
in the choir we used to do some 
magnificent pieces. There was a 
Mag. and Nunc. by Stanford that 
really made me glow inside and sort 
of feel that God was awfully great. 
We don’t have that any more. When 
I ask for it the Rector smiles and 
says he'll see what can be done, and 
the Organist looks as though he’d 
at that moment just lost a filling, but 
the Curate just tells me right out 
that it is florid and secular. All this 
seems strange because I never 
thought of anything but God when 
I sang it. 

The Curate is young, and one ot 
the joys of my life, or my afterlife, 
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is going to be his sense of frustra- 
tion when in his old age all of the 
bright young things are proclaiming 
the essential beauty and rightness of 
Victorian Music, 


I will not insult your intelligence 
by pointing out that all three are 
right. The problem before us at this 
time is to effect a synthesis of these 
views to the Glory of God and the 
greater comfort of his people. Surely 
it isn’t asking too much that Organ- 
ist and Rector have a monthly meet- 
ing to coordinate the music and 
word of God. It is certainly as im- 
portant as a Vestry meeting. 

There are signs of the beginning 
of intelligent use of music in the 
service of the church. Parish music 
rehearsals are now held in many 
places. “Advent talks” on the hymns 
are growing in popularity.’ The suc- 
cess of such rehearsals and talks de- 
pends upon the minister’s being 
aware that church music is not to be 
used as a form of relaxing intermis- 


sion, but rather as the full expres- 
sion of a congregation offering its 
best to God. The popular taste in 
music is rising, due to a number ol 
things. The radio is making good 
music available to all. There is a rise 
in interest in other nations’ music 
and worship, and a growing sense of 
the corporate nature of Christian 
worship and living. Churchmen who 
twenty years ago thought Russian 
music interesting as a tour-de-force, 
now recognize something of genu- 
ine worship in Gretchaninoff’s Creed. 
Bach no longer sounds like “exer- 
cises,” nor does the brittle perfec- 
tionist scorn Mendelssohn. 

The American Guild of Organists, 
and a musically educated clergy 
could work wonders in the next 
twenty years. Lutkin observed, more 
eloquently, that organists without 
religion or priests without musical 
sense will produce nothing but ir- 
religious and nonsensical music. 
Such pessimism is unjustified. The 
heights we have reached have come 


from the joint efforts of consecrated 
musicians and clergymen. The 
heights we shall reach depend on the 
church’s ability to make a vast and 
growing heritage of musical wealth 
express, as well as impress, the de- 
votions of the laity.? 

When all of this is done, I may 
have to return to Christian charity 
as a habit. I have but one thing left 
to say and that I want to say with 
every ounce of conviction I can 
muster, No organist can ever truly 
minister to God and God’s people 
unless the spiritual head of the par- 
ish is his close personal friend and 
trusted pastor, and both of them to- 
ecther think of themselves as upper 
servants in a great House. 

The foregoing article is a transcript of a 
talk given by Canon West before a meeting 
of the American Guild of Organists.—Ed. 


'Dr. David McK. Williams of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, New York, is famous for his parish 
lectures on the church’s hymns. 

‘These two paragraphs are quoted from 
“History and Development of Music in the 
American Church,” West, Historical Maga 
zine, March 1945. 
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THREE EPISODES 


Text by FLORENCE TARR 


Arranged for mixed voices and piano accompaniment for organ).-It is also available in 


orchestration form. 


The birth of the Saviour, one of the most dramatic and impressive epi- 
sodes in the history of mankind, is the theme of O, WONDROUS STAR. 


DOMENICO SAVINO, one of the most gifted composers on the American scene today, has skillfully 
captured, in a modern manner, the full fervor and innate beauty of this enchanting setting. Choral 
groups everywhere will find O, WONDROUS STAR an important addition to their libraries. 
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QA Merry 
Christmas 


IN SONG VERSE AND STORY 


The finest Christmas Collection 
in print! Sixteen easy Piano Solo 
arrangements by Leopold W. 
Rovenger, with words. Also con- 
tains a selection of poems and 
stories appropriate to this festive 
season. Beautifully illustrated in 
three colors, inside and _ out. 
Teachers, parents and music lov- 
ers acclaim this to be the best 
PIs cent 3 Sicesdustsas ee. 


Christmas Music 
FOR EVERYONE 


A practical all purpose folio for 
both instrumentalist and pianist. 
Easy arrangements of all the 
most popular Christmas melodies 
and carols. Contains an instru- 
mental part with variously keyed 
arrangements, playable for Clar- 
inet, Cornet, Trumpet, Violin, 
Alto or Tenor Saxophone, Trom- 
bone, Baritone or Cello. The 
Piano part can be used as an ac- 
companiment to any of the 
above, or for solo playing......50c 


Nutcracker Suite 


Tschaikowsky—Piano Solo 
Arr. by Leopold W. Rovenger 


This charming work is ever pop- 
ular during the Christmas season, 
and is here intelligently brought 
to the level of young players. 
The pianistic difficulties which 
have confined this number to ad- 
vanced performers are cleverly 
circumvented. It is a delight to see 
such highly imaginative material 
edited, fingered and phrased so 
well that the student can move 
easily through the entire group 
of eight pieces. Can be used with 
good effect in recitals.............50¢ 


Sacred 
Reflections 


By Leopold W. Rovenger 


A choice collection of forty-one 
of the world’s most beloved reli- 
gious selections. Price ic Ae 
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RUBANK Methods and Piano 
Folios are distributed by all 
Music Dealers and Jobbers 
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KELLER 


(Continued from page 34) 


beginner’s effort. In addition to a 
remarkably good tone, there was a 
feeling for ensemble that gave little 
hint of the amateur. The very evi- 
dent sense of rhythm shown by the 
children proves that they have un- 
consciously discovered that music is 
audible rhythm.” (San Antonio 
Express, — — 1932) 

From this beginning the classes 
grew until six full-time, specially 
trained string teachers were employ- 
ed. Their salaries came from fees 
paid by the children. Lessons were 
one dollar a week and are now a dol- 
lar and a quarter weekly. If this 
seems high, consider one school prin- 
cipal’s evaluation of the economy of 
such lessons. He pointed out that 
class lessons at fifty cents a week for 
one or two lessons weekly are slow 
because so much corrective work 
must be done, and discouraging be- 
cause negative teaching is too often 
prevalent. In one year a pupil can 
do twice the quantity of work with 
daily lessons with no comparison in 
the quality, to say nothing of the 
love of music that has been de- 
veloped instead of dulled. The short 
periods closely spaced lead to high 
levels of achievement. 

In 1933, the junior and elemen- 
tary schools of San Antonio joined 
forces to produce a string pageant, 
“Following the Fiddle and the Bow 
Through the Ages,” for the Music 
Week celebration. Some two hun- 
dred violin, cello, and viola pupils 
participated in the event, which was 
given in the municipal auditorium 
and enjoyed by an audience of 
approximately five thhousand. It 
was a glamorous experience for the 
string groups since it was so hand- 
somely costumed and authentically 
presented. In the same year, the 
string classes gave several demonstra- 
tions of their work before the annual 
convention of the Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs. An invitation for a 
similar performance before — the 
National Convention at Minneapolis 
was extended to the San Antonio 
Schools, and in response a group of 
twenty-nine youthful violinists made 
the trip to Minneapolis. Critics, mu- 
sicians, and officers of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs who 
heard demonstrations of this work 


pronounced it the finest develop- 
ment of its kind they had heard. 

In the summer of 1935 I accepted 
an invitation from the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music to offer a 
special course in violin class meth- 
ods, and remained in Cincinnati to 
introduce the work in that city. We 
followed the same general plans out- 
lined in the San Antonio Schools. 

In Cincinnati, the College of Mu- 
sic and the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music greatly augmented the op- 
portunity the public schools could 
offer the children through fine chil- 
dren’s orchestras and ensembles. Oc- 
casional participation with noted 
musicians fanned young musicians’ 
interest. Children became absorbed 
in continually expanding growth 
which gave them happiness and 
brought unusual honors to many. 
Space will permit mentioning only 
a few of the highlights in Cincin- 
nati: a string choir performance for 
a breakfast for Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober, national president of the Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs; annual 
music festivals featuring all-city ele- 
mentary orchestras of some two hun- 
dred and fifty players; Stephen Fos- 
ter Festival and Music of the United 
Nations, a pageant presented at the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence in 1943. In 1944, every first 
chair in the Cincinnati High School 
orchestras was filled with players 
who started in the daily strings, 
many of whoin were also active in 
the Community Symphony, and 
scholarship pupils at national music 
camps. The visual aids department 
made movies and colored slides of 
the instrumental groups, for use in 
talks to Parent-Teacher Associations. 

At the present time we have in 
Dallas $8,000 worth of fine imported 
small-sized violins in double and 
triple use in our public schools, and 
our first public demonstration is be- 
hind us. “Whether playing on open 
strings, or using complex (for them) 
tone patterns, these children play 
with a poise and musical feeling that 
comes from a clear understanding 
of what they are to do, and a con- 
siderable enjoyment in doing it. 
Their tone is round and, pure and 
without a scratch or groan. They 
bow musically and unselfconscious- 
ly and with precise phrasing.” 
(Dallas Morning News, March 26, 
1945). 
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REYNOLDS 


(Continued from page 25) 


University, says that in the churches 
of America there is an annual out- 
lay of $30,000,000 on religious mu- 
sic and that, because of the lack of 
standards, go per cent of the amount 
is wasted. As applied to the Southern 
Baptist Church, the author believes 
that a conservative estimate of the 
cost of music programs, including 
hymnals, songbooks, choral music, 
cantatas, oratorios, instrumental mu- 
sic, instruments of various kinds, the 
salaries of choir directors, song 
leaders, orchestra and band _lead- 
ers, accompanists, soloists, quartets, 
choirs, and so on, and the interest 
on investments in musical instru- 
ments for the church, would be 
$1,000,000 annually, or an average 
of $40 for each church. And if Pro- 
fessor Smith’s statement that go per 
cent is lost because of inadequate 
and ineffective music programs is 
correct, then Southern Baptists are 
responsible for wasting $g00,000 a 
year. The amount expended seems 
sufficient to justify a careful check 
of the amounts expended and the 
value received in return. 

Today, as never before in the 
secular field, emphasis is being 
placed ,upon the study of music 
and the development of musical 
ability. Prominent in these activities 
are the public schools, which pro- 
vide music instruction in every grade 
from kindergarten through the high 
school. The public school music in- 
struction includes theory, technique, 
and practice, both vocal and instru- 
mental. 

Much has been said and written 
regarding the forms of music used 
in nonliturgical church programs, 
and much more could and should 
be said and written about them. The 
early Christians used the Psalms 
with tunes handed down from the 
Hebrew worship. 

In the second century A.D. they 
began to compose their own songs, 
which expressed a distinctly Chris- 
tian sentiment. In the fourth cen- 
tury the Roman Church, declared by 
the Roman emperor to be the 
Church of State, established all over 
its domain church music schools in 
which singers were trained to take 
charge of the music programs in the 
church. According to the records, 
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THE OPERETTA 

Lilting songs and dances from 
the ever sparkling favorites. 


THE HEART OF THE 
PIANO CONCERTO 
One-piano transcriptions of the 
great concertos included in the 
Victor Album of the same name. 


BALLET RUSSE 

The Heart of Ballet Music. Both 
and of the 
dance will welcome this album. 
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THE HEART OF THE OPERA 
Skillful arrangements of the ex- 
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The Fifth, Unfinished, Pathetique 
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1946 Advanced Guide. 


Song Is Language—by Fred Waring 
A Few Words—by Sigmund Romberg 
Building the Choral Program—Peter J. Wilhousky 
Modernizing the Band—by David Bennett 
Selecting the Orchestra Program—by Henry Sopkin 
Tips to Bandmasters—by George F. Briegel 
Selecting Music for the School Orchestra—by Merle G. Isaac 
About Dance and Vocal Orchs—by Al Boss 
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A UNIVERSAL PRAYER 
SET TO MUSIC 
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God 
We 
Trust" 


Text by Harry Tobias 
Music by Albert Sherman 


Arranged for 


SSA SATB TTBB SA 
List Price 15¢ 
Vocal Solo 50¢ 


NEW RELEASES 
Thy Will Be Done 


The Light of the 
World 


Arranged for 
SSA SATB TTBB SA 


List Price 15¢ 
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Distributed by 


Pacific Music Sales, Inc. 
1515 North Vine Street 
Hollywood 28, California 




















CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR TINY TOTS: 


FIFTEEN TUNES FOR FRIDAYS 
By MARY JARMAN NELSON 


All about five young people who went to 
music class on Fridays. The songs they 
sang, the first piano tunes they played, 
their rhythmic activities, and hcw they 
learned to make their own music. 

Excellent reading readiness material for 
children under eight. Lively and humorous 
comments by author to guide the teacher 
or parent. 
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Price $1.00 
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for about one, thousand years music 
was fostered entirely by the Roman 


fathers. In the sixteenth century 
Martin Luther broke away from 
the established forms and gave 
congregational singing to the people 
in their own native tongue. Dr. 
Louis Benson, in his book The 
English Hymn: Its Development 
and Use, says that some other sects 
prior to the Reformation sang con- 
gregational songs in their own ton- 
gue. Luther wrote hymns based up- 
on scriptural texts and set to tunes 
composed by himself, or to some of 
the German choral tunes. Other 
Protestant groups used the Psalms, 
unaltered, set to music. It was 
during the reign of Henry VIII that 
the Church of England came into 
existence, and it followed the forms 
of the Roman church to a great 
extent. 

Isaac Watts appeared upon the 
scene the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century with arrangements 
of the Psalms in metrical forms and 
hymns written on scriptural texts. 
Charles Wesley joined Watts in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, 
and together they brought in the era 
of English hymnody which earned 
them the title the Fathers of Eng- 
lish Hymnody. The masses took to 
the hymn form, but the conserva- 
lives tried to stem the tide. Watts 
and Wesley were followed by hosts 
of other hymn writers. Hymn sing- 
ing became universal in Protestant 
churches. Psalm singers were the 
last to adopt the hymns. The intro- 
duction of hymn singing and instru- 
ments in the churches brought about 
a great change in worship music. 
In the early part of the nineteenth 
century the gospel song was intro- 
duced in America. 

At the present time the nonlitur- 
gical churches are widely divided in 
their likes, dislikes, and uses of 
church music. There are two dis- 
tinct types, almost as far apart as 
the North and South Poles. The 
large urban churches with. wealthy 
memberships desire a very formal 
type of service and a music program 
presented by the best trained choirs. 
The churches in smaller communi- 
ties, with congregations made up of 
people who have had little oppor- 
tunity to gain a knowledge and 
appreciation of music, prefer a sim- 
ple type of music, often with little 
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Carol of the Provincetown 
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Let Our Gladness............. Means 
Now the Holy Child....Marryott 


Unison 


Dost Thou in a 
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more than doggerel for words and 
with an ultra-rhythmical melody 
which appeals more to the physical 
side of man’s nature than to the 
spiritual. In between thése extremes 
is the great group of average 
churches, most of which eventually 
find themselves in one or the other 
of the extreme groups. 

It is a sad fact that most of our 
churches, whether average, small, or 
large, become a prey to the com- 
mercial songbook publishers and 
dispensers, which usually means that 
they succumb to a poor grade of 
church music. In many of these 
churches there is opposition to the 
anthem on the grounds that it is 
not spiritual, although the real 
truth is that most anthems are 
scriptural in nature or actual scrip- 
tures set to music. It is heartening 
indeed to note, however, that there is 
a definite trend in most of our 
churches, especially from the average 
church to the élite “First Churches,” 
we call them for lack of a better 
term, toward a better church music 
program, one that is more worship- 
ful, less rhythmical, the norm being 
the standard hymn, old or new, with 
opportunity for anthems or, if the 
occasion demands, to sing a Gospel 
song. There is a growing demand 
in churches for music leadership 
trained in the Westminster Choir 
School, Christiansen Choir School, 
and similar superior choir schools. 
Another indication of the upward 
trend in church music throughout 
the country is that so many schools 
(the writer has noted twenty-three 
such schools) are offering courses in 
church music and many of them 
offer church music degrees. 

The church leadership—preachers, 
education workers, and musicians— 
of the future must be able to pro- 
mote and maintain programs com- 
mensurate with the ideals, standards, 
and appreciation of the young peo- 
ple of today. This applies to rural as 
well as urban communities, because 
in just a few more years there will 
be churches in the country, but no 
country churches. The rural popu- 
lation will have practically every 
convenience and opportunity that 
city dwellers enjoy. This is almost 
true today, and anyone with vision 
must realize that only those who are 
most efficient among our leadership 
will be able to survive. 
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BLIND 


(Continued from page 27) 


acoustical temperament, musical 

form, and so on. 

In the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, 
musicians have the advantage of see- 
ing the dance form in its infancy—a 
form which three centuries later was 
brought to its towering climax by 
the genius of the immortal Johan- 
nes Brahms. The dance originally 
was composed of a prelude, pavan 
(slow dance in 4/4 time), and gal- 
liard (slow waltz in 3/4 time). 

The pavan was the most impor- 
tant slow dance in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The true 
pavan is an adagio movement in 
three sections of uncertain length, 
though not without balance. It is 
written in semibreves and minims, 
as a rule. There is nothing to desig- 
nate as a melody, yet the effect de- 
pends as much on melodic treatment 
as on harmony and imitation. To 
cur modern minds it is far more like 
a hymn tune than anything else. 

The pavan represents the highest 

musical achievement of the Eliza- 
bethan school. William Byrd laid the 
foundations, and the purest exam- 
ples of this dance form can be found 
in the compositions of Dr. Bull and 
Orlando Gibbons. The pavan of the 
late Elizabethan period was a new 
thing, having neither quite the re- 
ligious model style, nor the secular 
rhythmic one, and yet partaking of 
both. Together with the galliard, 
with which it was often thematically 
connected, it formed the symphony 
of Elizabethan times and was a far 
more serious composition than the 
symphony itself in an early stage. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
many composers came to grief over 
it. In their hands it wandered in a 
contrapuntal waste, as if it had been 
cast out of heaven without finding 
itself on earth. In this and other 
pieces of a similar nature (Fantasias 
on Several Subjects, Grounds and 
Contrapuntal Variations) one sees 
the pit into which composers fell 
when they lost their hold on melody 
and rhythm and allowed their me- 
chanical contrapuntal habit to gain 
the upper hand. 

The word pavan is derived from 
pavo (meaning peacock) and is calcu- 
lated, no doubt, to call to mind the 
majestic strut and gay feathers of 
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that bird. It was de rigueur for gen- 
tlemen to dance the pavan in cape 
and sword and for lawyers to wear 
their gowns, princes their mantles, 
and ladies the fullest of full dress, the 
long trains of their gowns being sup- 
posed to suggest in appearance and 
movement the peacock’s tail. 

The galliard is similar in form 
to the pavan. The most correct Eliza- 
bethan galliard was built on the 
same tune and harmony as its own 
pavan, but with the time changed 
from quadruple to triple. However, 
in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book 
only in a few cases does the galliard 
have the same melody as its pavan, 
with merely the alteration of the 
rhythm from 4/4 to 3/4 time. It is 
generally a movement of a lighter 
character, but it cannot be described 
as a fast movement in the modern 
sense. Nothing in the nature of an 
allegro existed in the Elizabethan 
period, though Giles Farnaby dis- 
tinctly suggested the scherzo in mini- 
ature. The galliard can generally be 
translated into 3/4 time, but there 
are some elaborate examples which 
absolutely require a bar of six crot- 
chet beats, which is neither 3/2 nor 
6/4, but may be expressed as 2 plus 
2 plus 2. 

The most profound utterances in 
music of this time were generally 
hidden under the misleading classi- 
fication of dance. They are apt to 
be missed in the search for dance 
music which is not there. There are 
plenty of real dances, however, such 
as brawls,’ corantos,? almans,’ lavol- 
tos, toyes, and griggs.® Actual 
dances under the title of pavan™ or 
galliard are rare. The explanation 
appears to be that most of this origi- 
nal dance music has disappeared, 
and what has survived is a musical 
development which has retained the 
name only, being as far removed 
from a dance as a fugue, or the 
adagio of a symphony. 

The purely musical difference be- 
tween a pavan, alman, and coranto 
was not very marked, although the 
“style” of the dancing might and did 
vary. The alman always had two 
beats to the bar, in eight-bar strains. 
The coranto was gayer than a gal- 
liard, which again was far more 
lively than the pavan. The time 
was always 6/8 or 3/4 in eight-bar 
strains. A pavan might, as a Pass- 
amezzo, introduce triple rhythm. 
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The variation form was probably 
originated by William Byrd, or at 
least first applied to the keyboard by 
him. This form was almost exclu- 
sively cultivated by the English vir- 
ginalists, although there are some 
evidences of novel strivings in man- 
ner as well as content in some of the 
pieces called fantasias, The general 
character of virginal variations on 
popular tunes is that of sound and 
healthy music inspired by a remarka- 
ble breath of emotional expression, 
yet never in excess. There was room 
in the English style for grave and 
gay moods, pathos and humor, the 
brilliant and the serious, and so on. 

The one striking feature about 
the variation form is the fact that 
in it the melody did not have to be 
finished before the variation started. 
There may be a short theme, with 
nearly forty variations or a long 
one with but a dozen or so. There is 
seldom found in Elizabethan varia- 
tion writing an entirely unvaried 
statement of a melody. It is num- 
bered as the first variation and so 
treated, though with comparative 
simplicity. If the melody has two 
strains, a varied repeat is inserted 
after each, thus giving greater elabo- 
ration and prolonging the simple 
folksong of sixteen bars to twice its 
length. This provides a longer varia- 
tion unit, which might be described 
as a double variation. Proceeding to 
vary his already varied melody, a 
unit of g2 bars or more, the com- 
poser followed each strain as it stood, 
so that the variations themselves 
were varied. These grew in complex- 
ity and brilliancy till they passed 
into a different measure, and then 
returned at last to a broad and 
massive restatement in full harmony, 
the logical summing up of the whole 
matter. In some cases the type of 
fixed cadence is not adhered to, 
and the several portions of the com- 





‘A dance which originated in the fif- 
teenth century. 


7A dance considered exotic in Shake- 
speare’s time. 

* Also almond, almain, almond, and al- 
lemanda. 


*Also lavolta, the quick, galliard in 6/4 
time, translating into two bars of waltz time. 

* Also toye, a piece of simple and perhaps 
trifling character. 

° Also grigg, similar to the coranto, some- 
times a brilliant air and variations. 


* A pavan played so rapidly that the 
steps had to be cut short. 
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position run into one another ex- 
actly as they do in a modern work. 
Here the tendency to continuity is 
already beginning to show itself, and 
the fugal style was of course con- 
tinuous. That was unphrased, being 
non-melodic. But here in the melod- 
ic work may be found the same 
tendency that appeared in the con- 
tinental development only within 
the nineteenth century. That it was 
a continuation of the phrased section 
is proved by the use of the double 
bar, which meant the end of a strain, 
and was still retained to indicate 
that point when the cadence itself 
had vanished. The type of variation 
discussed here (double variation) 
has never been reproduced since. 





WALKER 


(Continued from page 40) 


With the improvement in com- 
munication mediums—with 
television, the movies—the public is 
becoming more and more conscious 
of Art. The development of the mod- 
ern idiom in necessary 
part of this renascence, and every 
means should be utilized to further 
this awakening. Every phase of har- 
mony and rhythm, every sound effect 
both of trick and of technique, 
should be revitalized and 
to fit the changing patterns. 

To do this, the string family will 
be sorely needed. No other instru- 
ment can boast the versatility of the 
fiddle—bow, pluck, single notes and 
double stops; the ability to use 


radio, 


music is a 


molded 


mutes, produce harmonics, play with- 
out rests and blend with any other 
combination of instruments or voices 
—a range of accomplishments that 
assures the “scrapers of horsehair 
over catgut” an influential chair in 
any modern school orchestra. 

But all this will be a vain develop- 
ment if there is not a sufficient num- 
ber of musicians to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the scores. ‘There must 
be assiduous planning by our music 
educators, whose responsibility it is 
to offer encouragement and oppor- 
tunity to every student to realize his 
individual dream of glory. The daz- 
zling aura of a future millenium 
drifts, in the minds of these young- 
sters, through every lilting strain of 
a David Rose arrangement or a 
Harry James recording. It is this 
pleasure motif which should be ex- 
ploited to encourage the active par- 
ticipation of these youngsters in 
string groups. Interest should be 
fostered in modern string quartets 
and ensemble material, as well as in 
the classic; parallels should be built 
up between the great literature of 
the past and the aims and accom- 
plishments of present-day composi- 
tions; and every effort should be 
made to rescue belabored programs 
from overdoses of the three B’s. 

Obviously, this is no revolutionary 
regimen. Alert educators realize, now 
as never before, the necessity of 
balance between “heavy” and “light” 
music in their concert programs. 
But it is imperative to use the wide- 
spread appeal of the popular idiom 





to create a better teacher-pupil re- 
lationship, as well as a community 
audience response; for the school 
orchestra of today brings together 
on an equal plane parent, teacher, 
and pupil in an effort of honest and 
diligent creative impulse. 

School music directors must real- 
ize that the average public is being 
musically educated by popular radio 
orchestras, whose muted string effects 
and harmonic dissonances are as 
prevalent as the tonic or dominant 
in a Mozart symphony. It is unwise 
and unfair to defend the undue stress 
laid upon woodwind and brass in- 
struments in our schools today as 
an exigency of an unbecoming haste 
in modern education. To contend 
that it takes less time and effort to 
teach students to achieve good tone 
control and technique on woodwinds 
than on strings is merely to confess 
laziness, inaptitude, or at best a 
shrewd commercial eye for a rapid 
turnover of pupils. It is not improb- 
able that such an attitude, if allowed 
to persist, will result in a scarcity of 
strings causing much embarrassment 
to orchestra leaders and, incident- 
ally, to school directors as well. 

The string player is no longer the 
lost child of music. A promising 
future is at hand, and it is impera- 
tive that it should not be aborted 
by thoughtless lack of initiative and 
foresight in our school system. The 
melting strains, the sobbing cres- 
cendo, the mood themes of the new 
string sections have become the very 
soul of the modern dance orchestra 
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arrangements. Music without station 
or prejudice, without smugness or 
crudity—this must be recognized by 
conscientious musicians. 





TROEMEL 


(Continued from page 36) 


something similar. The next best at 
present is the adjuster which at 
least can be used with metal E’s and 
A’s—providing the string does not 
slip at the peg. 

Three hundred of those 400 have 
had to stop taking lessons because, 
after a decent trial of a year or two, 
the parents couldn’t stand the hide- 
ous effects created (at home) by 
wrong practice on out-of -tune 
strings. Instead of understanding, 
they concluded that the child had 
no talent. Dealers, editors, and 
teachers must not forget that a large 
part of these thousand youngsters 
must depend (at home) upon the 
open string alone as their pitch 
basis for placing fingers. I do not 
use the plural because two strings 
are seldom tuned in perfect fifths 
by these budding artists, with their 
weak hands. 

Next, the remaining 700 have 
managed to hold on a year or two 
but some have already learned to 
hate music. They were never given 
a real tune to play. One hundred 
drop out. Ten years ago it would 
have been 300, but a great improve- 
ment has been made in_publish- 
ing circles and most progressive 


teachers have found that a good 
folk tune or a simplified “great 
melody” is eagerly seized upon by 
young students. They have also 
learned that no child resents playing 
scales and triads if he is shown that 
his pieces are built on them. An- 
other thing that modern instructors 
have discovered is that it is good 
sense to be on the alert for pieces 
that the child is eager to play, and 
that the development of taste in 
music will take care of itself if skill- 
fully guided. A single composition 
is often the turning point in a bored 
pupil’s career. Frequently it is 
“good” music, but often enough 
the number that makes music study 
suddenly seem a revelation is one of 
the “unmentionables.” 

As I said earlier in this article, 
teachers and publishers have de- 
voted a great deal of thought re- 
cently to the violin beginner. But 
the 600 surviving students who are 
climbing up the violinistic funnel 
because of some stick-to-itiveness or 
other are approaching the so-called 
intermediate stage—the most hazard- 
ous period. Not only is there a great 
dearth of interesting and construc- 
tive literature and material for this 
period, but the parents, not under- 
standing the difficulties of this 
transitional interval, decide that the 
child has lost interest. To them 
their child’s lessons have become a 
waste of money so they are dis- 
continued. What these parents for- 
get is that an average musical edu- 


cation must go hand in hand with 
formal school progress. 

To revert, this transitidn to the 
intermediate stage is attended by 
parental misunderstanding, _per- 
haps because parents are just be- 
ginning to realize that it is going 
to take a long time for their child 
to become a violinist. At first the 
cute accomplishments were remark- 
able to them. Now that the demands 
and expectations are greater the 
student finds himself in the direct 
range of cross-fire from three direc- 
tions. One parent says, “Stop”; the 
other argues, “Go on—my father cut 
off my lessons and that is the one 
thing I have against him.” The 
teacher, unaware of the situation at 
home, feels the rebellion of his pupil 
and also becomes irritable. The re- 
sult is that the student blames music 
and decides that he hates the vio- 
lin. That settles it. The pupil strikes 
—and it is a knockout blow. Three 
hundred of the surviving 600 fall 
out of the funnel between the ages 
of eight and fourteen. (At the ages 
of thirty or forty they are desper- 
ately sorry that they became dis- 
couraged, and some take up music 
again—this time as a hobby.) 

Now 300 survivors are entering 
high school. They have made prog- 
ress, for numerous well-known rea- 
sons (not always talent). Of the 
7oo who have dropped out many a 
great talent and perhaps even an 
unrecognized genius or two were 
sacrificed. At least the goo still 
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clinging to the funnel have estab- 
lished, in someone’s opinion if not 
their own, that they are worthy 
students, Everything works smoothly 
during their freshman year until 
along comes the ogre! Homework! 
Each high school teacher has so 
many pupils in a class that it be- 
comes impossible really to ‘“‘teach.” 
“Take it home and learn it” be- 
comes the watchword. Marks, Re- 
gents and college entrance examina- 
tions, getting through. These things 
are the high-pressure objectives. 
Rarely is there an understanding 
teacher or principal who really 
knows that the study of music in all 
its aspects is as involved as algebra 
or geometry and that music “sticks” 
until a man’s dying day—which is 
more than can be said for many 
time-consuming subjects which pre- 
vent students from working on their 
music at home. We all agree that 
the study of English is indispensa- 
ble. After dawdling along with the 
language for twelve years can a 
student write a successful novel? 
Well then, why not give the average 
music student the same break? Let 
him dawdle along for twelve years. 
Then he might suddenly get serious 
about it—or he might not. At any 
rate he will be able to speak good 
English the rest of his life and play 
a fair fiddle until he is decrepit. 

So two hundred high school stu- 
dents stop their lessons. There is no 
time to practice. It would be squan- 
dering their parents money; not to 
mention a load removed from the 
pupil’s shoulders. Besides, they must 
get into college. Many have already 
decided on their careers. They are 
going to be lawyers or doctors. No 
professional man has time for a 
fiddle until he is established. (From 
this group of 200 backsliders is re- 
cruited the personnel of orchestras 
like the Doctors’ Symphony.) 

Thanks to “homework” (and of 
course a variety of other causes too 
numerous to mention) we now have 
a cool 100 survivors who like music 
so much that they are able to see 
daylight through the narrow neck 
of the funnel. It is to their ever- 
lasting credit that 50 of them have 
no ambition to become professional 
players. They just like to play, and 
play well. But there are 50 who 
want to make a living playing the 
violin—but where? There are no 
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longer orchestras in all the moving 
picture houses, as there were in the 
days of silent pictures. These form- 
erly provided paying jobs for this 
group even if they weren’t as good 
as Heifetz. So these earnest survivors 
discover that to get out of the fun- 
nel they must be of the very best. 
Whether they finally arrive in the 
Philharmonic, the opera, or Morton 
Gould’s orchestra they cannot “fake” 
their way. 

Consequently, only 10 emerge 
from the small funnel neck and 
manage to “click” relatively soon. 
The other 40 slide all the way down 
and fall out the bottom. Here they 
sit bewildered until they get hold 
of themselves, then they drift in vari- 
ous directions and establish them- 
selves; sometimes to come back and 
outstrip the successful 10. 

As a parting shot, it is well to re- 
member that water flows freely 
through a funnel but that it needs 
uninterrupted assistance when the 
funnel and the flow are reversed. In 
fact it is a problem for many good 
minds and talents working together. 
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intrenched in its privileges as 2 
handiwork of religion; but it has 
never since dared venture far, as the 
rest of music has done, from the 
protecting walls of the Church. It 
plays today the tiniest of réles in the 
concert hall and in the theater, while 
attempts to give it a new (and secu- 
lar) prestige through its exploitation 
in department stores and cinemas 
have merely ended by robbing it of 
what little secular dignity was left 
to it after a century and a half of 
cloistered servitude. 

Nevertheless, the instrument went 
on growing. It hypertrophied, to be 
exact. All through the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries it got 
bigger and bigger. It grew row after 
row of additional pipes, which in- 
cluded every possible reminder of 
other instruments, including the 
human voice; and its caretakers im- 
periled its very existence by weight- 
ing it down with every imaginable 
useless labor-saving device. It went 
to leaf and flower, grew very little 
musical fresh fruit. In our time a 
movement to restore to use the sur- 


viving organs of the Baroque age, 
which are fairly numerous in Eu- 
rope, and the construction of new 
instruments modeled after the sound 
of these, have given us a new enlight- 
ment, just as a similar revival in 
harpsichord-building has, about Bar- 
oque keyboard music. This revival, 
for all its antiquarian nature, has 
played a réle in the drama of mod- 
ernism. Whether it is capable of 
reinvigorating the organ as an instru- 
ment of contemporary expression I 
do not know. But certainly the com- 
munion it has provided with the 
Baroque keyboard repertory, which 
is one of the world’s very greatest 
musical literatures, is a closer one 
than was hitherto available. And 
that has brought fresh ideas into 
modern writing, just as the studies 
of medieval chant which the Bene- 
dictines of Solesmes carried out in 
the late nineteenth century had 
given a new life both to harmony 
and to the French vocal line, and 
just as the Greek studies of the Late 
Renaissance in Italy had rendered 
possible in the year 1600 the inven- 
tion of the opera. 

And so the organ, in terms of its 
once central position in musical ad- 
vance, is today, as it has been for 
nearly two centuries (and in spite of 
its continuing to be manufactured 
in ever more and more pretentious 
format), as dead as the harpsichord. 
But, as in the case of the harpsichord, 
an inspired resuscitation has given 
today’s world of music a source of 
knowledge, of real acquaintance with 
the auditory past, that has brought 
the instrument back to a worthy and 
just possibly to a proud position in 
our creative life. Not that there is 
anything intrinsically unfortunate 
about having worked so long for 
religious establishments. But religi- 
ous establishments have for so long 
dallied on the sidelines of musical 
advance that sacred organ composi- 
tion, like any other musical. enter- 
prise limited to Church patronage, 
has usually found itself outclassed 
intellectually in the world of free 
artistic enterprise. And thus it is that 
antiquarianism and scholarship, for 
all their inspired sterility, have, by 
enabling us hear Bach fugues as 
Bach himself heard them, made to 
music a gift that no other agency 
could have done, would have done, 
or, to stick to the simple fact, did do. 
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